














The one great rule 
of composition is to 
speak the truth. 
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‘Why 


(The second article in an 
Observer report on the Hon. 
Wright Patman and the banks. 
—Ed.) 


WASHINGTON, AUSTIN 


Wright Patman, the con- 
gressman from Texarkana 
Since 1928, is a raging popu- 
list, an old-style liberal who 
distrusts Eastern robber bar- 
ons and casts his baleful, cor- 
rosive oratory against the 
New York sharpies in what 
Henry Clay Alexander, chair- 
man of Morgan Guaranty 
Trust Co. of Manhattan, calls 
“the always fascinating and 
elusive subject of money.” 


Patman has never confined his 
crusades to banking. In 1956, for 
example, he introduced a bill to 
graduate the corporate income tax. 
Corporations receiving net income 
of $50 million or less would have 
received substantial tax reduc- 
tions (a $10 million net income 
company would pay 10 percent 
less taxes). Corporations with net 
incomes of $50 million or more 
would have paid higher taxes. The 
government’s total income would 
have been the same. 





“If it is fair and just to have 
graduated tax rates on individual 


Borrow What You H 


incomes, then it is equally fair and | moon when he was younger and| sponsored obtained $75 r 
just to have graduated rates on| rash—“I couldn’t get anywhere on! new money. He and Sen 


corporate incomes,” Patman ar-| that. I couldn’t even get a hearing| Johnson had _ co-aut} 
gued. “The tax structure is chan-! on it. Perfectly justified—but I} basic law on the 
neling substantially all of the in-| couldn’t get a hearing.” | Small Business Investms 
come available for investment in| 1958. 


business growth into a few super | 
giant industrial corporations, and | 


His Role in History 


Patman’'s fights for small busi- 


Thus Patman has be 
what he regards as danger 


making them investment bankers. | ness are a part of the history of| centrations of busine 
These corporations are rapidly| the United States. In 1936 he CO-| since his earliest days ir 


taking possession of all _ of 


authored the Robinson - emer 


It surprised no one t 


the productive wealth, yet the re-| Act, a basic part of the national| month, that he is defend 


sult is a slowing down of indus- | 
trial growth and a disappearance | 
of competition, upon which our | 
historic public policy depends for 
regulation of the free enterprise | 
system. Small and medium size| 
firms are being squeezed out. If | 
our free enterprise system is to| 
survive, these trends must be re-| 
versed.” 

In 1952, he recited, one-tenth of 
one percent of U.S. corporations 
had 48 percent of all the net in- 
come of the corporations. Nine- 
tenths of one percent of the cor- | 
porations received 71 percent of 
all the net corporate income. “We 
need to check the wave of corpor- 
ate mergers and consolidations,” | 
he told the House. 

What happened to his bill?—for | 
it has not been heard of since. Pat- | 
man told the Observer in Wash- 
ington—as though of a trip to the 





Neglected Children 
Aid Is Examined 


AUSTIN | 


The Texas Research 
League, the business-financed 
research organization, reports 
that the state’s payments to 
dependent children, 56 cents 
a day, are lower than those 
in any adjacent state except 
Arkansas, but opposes higher 
payments. 

Instead, the League recommends 
more spending for case workers, 
broaches the idea of vocational 
rehabilitation for parents of de- 
pendent children, and _ suggests 
that a fund be made available for 
discretionary use for hardship 
cases in which the payments are 
not adequate to emergency situa- 
tions. 

The League, in a report on the 
state’s child welfare services, says 
that if it is “the intent” to “guar- 
antee the bare necessities of life” 
while disregarding the basic so- 
cial problems, the aid to depend- 
ent children program succeeds, 
but if it is “the intent” to provide 
money as a means of helping “re- 
cipients help themselves,” it is 
failing. 

Children on aid are problems in 
school and tend to take up the 
same occupational and social dif- 
ficulties of their parents. Second 
and third generation cases are 
cropping up more often, the report 
says. 

The Department of Public Wel- 
fare has inadequate personnel in 
numbers and quantity, the League 
says. Higher salaries for them are 
discussed but not recommended. 

“Most of the 719 caseworkers 
are untrained and partially expe- 
rienced.” They are paid $300 to 
$348 per month—no more. There- 
fore, fully qualified caseworkers 
leave. The ones who stay have 





little incentive to improve their 


training. As a result, each vir 


|case has a new worker about 


every 14 months, just about when | 
the worker departing has gotten | 
a good idea of the elements in the | 
case. 

“The only way the department | 
can justify higher salaries for 
caseworkers is to specialize the 
caseloads so that certain case- 
workers who have more skill have 
more responsibilities, with cor- 
respondingly higher rates of pay,” 
the League says. 


Underlying Problem 

Noting the increases in the pub- 
lic assistance programs since the 
1930's, the report states, “It is ob- 
vious that something must be 
wrong with the effectiveness of 
these programs, or such expansion 
would not have taken place.” 

There were 80,000 children on 
aid in 1958 compared to 26,600 in 
1942, the report says. Grants in 
a sense become “a way of life,” 
it is said. 

The major basic problems are 
identified as “parents submar- 
ginal” because of limited intelli- 
gence (“This is more true of the 
Negro than of the white cases”), 
mental and emotional problems, 
and limited education and skills, 
“occupational obsolescence,” espe- 
cially among farm workers, with 
jobs decreasing because of the 
soil bank, for instance, and “Mini- 
mum wage laws also have this 
effect’; “moral _ insensibility”; 
physical incapacity; and death of 
the breadwinner. 

“Can any state, especially Texas, 
afford to concentrate basically on 
providing the bare essentials of 
life to its ADC families?” the 
report asks. “The report is obvi- 
ously ‘no,’ unless the state is will- 
ing to finance an ever increasing 

(Continued on Page 6) 





law against monopoly which is 
sometimes called “the small busi- 
nessman’s Magna Carta.” In Au- 
gust, 1941, he introduced a resolu- 
tion calling for an investigation | 
into why small business was not 
receiving more defense contracts. 
He was listened to. The House 
small business committee was cre- 
ated, Patman was made chairman, 
and throughout the war he watch- 
dogged the interests of small busi- 
ness in the defense effort—auto- 
mobile and tire dealers, hogging | 


of scrap metal by big firms, the | 


| 


black market in meat, defense of | 
price controls, the lumber indus- | 
try, the independent oilmen. 

In 1942 he introduced the bill | 





| 


| which became the Murray-Patman 


Act creating a Small War Plants 
Corporation with a revolving fund 
of $150 million. 

Still hard at work on these | 
themes, Patman’s smal] business | 
committee, in a 1959 report, struck 
at interlocking directorates and 


|} managements among the major 
| financial and industrial corpora- | 
| tions of the country. Conclusions: | 


“... these top financial compan- 
ies are ‘interlocked’ with the| 
larger firms of American industry 
and finance to a remarkable de- 
gree. In fact, the degree to which 
the top financial companies were | 
found to be interlocked in and 
among themselves is quite re- 
markable. 

“Of the 135 ‘base’ companies in | 
the study, (the largest companies | 
in each field), 107 shared at least 
one officer or director in common | 
with another of the 135 ‘base’ com- | 
panies .... Among the 35 com-| 
mercial banks, 32 were interlocked 
with one or more of the other 135 | 
top companies. Of the 20 mutual | 
savings banks, 19 were inter-| 
locked with one or more of the) 
other top financial companies. Of | 
the 20 life insurance companies, | 
18 were interlocked with one or} 
more of the other 135 companies. | 
Of the 20 fire and casualty com- 
panies, there were also 18. Among 
the 20 investment companies, | 
eleven were interlocked with at| 
least one other company. And, of | 
the 20 investment banks, 19 had | 
interlocks with one or more of the | 
other 135 companies. 

“Turning, then, to the longer list 
(1,667) of manufacturing, commer- 
cial, utility, and other ‘nonbase’ 
companies, it was found that 905 
shared directors or officers with 
one or more of the 135 top finan- 
cial companies.” 

Last October, speaking to the 
automobile wholesalers of Texas 
in Dallas, Patman advocated legis- 
lation against “predatory pricing” 
in the car industry and warned 
against growing concentration of | 
economic power—a key theme of 
the New Deal dusted off for 1959. 
He demanded to know why the 
Republicans had licensed only 35 
new companies under the new 
Small Business Investment Com- 
pany program, for which a bill he 








laws prohibiting bank n 
against a pending dec 
Federal Reserve Board 


|a bank holding comr 


quire more voting 
First National Bank 
Texas. 

“I am on the side of 
the medium size bank 
other banks not pursuir 
policy,” he says. “I an 
greedy big bankers wit 
ing to continue to mor 
free use of the 
credit and have a nat 
a few banks with brar 


‘In a Nutshell, Disney’ 


Patman lay low in tI 
on money and bankin; 
years, quietly drawing f 
on the subject in put 
Then, in 1943, he apy 
witness before the H 
tee on ways and mé 
hearing on “Debt 
United States.” If Patn 
ever prevail on the 
money and banking, 
he is right, his testir 
13, 1943, was historic 

At this time the 
was $135 billion; by tt 
fiscal year 1944, it 
zoomed to $210 billior 


We will serve no 
group or party but 
will hew hard to the 
truth as we find it 
and the right as we 
see st. 
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ave! 
war expenditures had to be fi- 
“The occasion of my ap- 
pearance before this committee,” 
Patman said, “is to make a sug- 
gestion about how billions of dol- 
a year can be saved by Gov- 
this huge national 





nanced 


nment on 


“My plan is no different from 
esent plans and methods except 
that no interest will be paid by the 
xovernment for a large ‘part of its 
edit used to finance the war.” 
He Patman said, op- 
ysed to interest being paid for 
people’s hired money; he 
not opposed to states, counties 
and political subdivisions paying 
for money they hired. “I am op- 
posed to the United States Gov- 
rnment, which possesses the sov- 
and exclusive privilege ot 


was not, 


ereign 


reating money, paying private 
bankers for the use of its own 
money,” he declared—and the is- 


sue was joined, then and there 


“These private bankers do not 
hire their own money to the Gov- 
ernment,” he declared. “‘They hire 
only the Government's money to 
the Government, and collect an 
interest charge annually.” 

This was admitted, Patman said, 
by the highest monetary officials 
bankers. He had been interrogat- 
ing them for years 

After selling all the war bonds 
and collecting all the taxes 
ble, Patman said, the government 
till needed more money to fi- 
nance the war. “That money must 
be obtained through creation; it 
has got to be created. And my 
point is that the money, if it has 

(Continued on Page 6) 


possi- 


INTERLOCKING DIRECTORS AND OFFICERS OF CHASE 
MANHATTAN BANK AND LEADING RAILROADS, OTHER 
TRANSPORTATION COMPANIES, UTILITIES, AND 
COMMUNICATIONS COMPANIES, 1956 
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One New York Bank’s ‘Interlocks’ 


This chart from Chairman Wright Patman’s 1959 small 
business committee report on interlocking directorates shows 
connections between officials of Chase National Bank, Man- 
hattan (center names and titles) and railroads, utilities, and 
other communications companies. Patman’s report also de- 
veloped data on Chase Bank’s interlocking directorates with 
major oil, chemical, rubber, glass, metal, machinery, food, 
textile, and merchandising companies. 











LBJ Delegates Increasing 


AUSTIN 

Skeptics about Sen. Lyndon 
Johnson's seriousness as a presi- 
dential candidate must now cope 
with a report from Washington by 
Joseph Alsop that Johnson is the 
front-runner with the largest num- 


ber of delegates nailed down, | 
“solid commitments from 400 del-| hat with the initials “LBJ” across policy committee, you stand for 
egates,”” plus another 50 likely. A it. Johnson boosters will sell the thousands of Texas Democrats— 


total ef 761 are needed to nom- 
inate 


Alsop said that in general John- | rector of the Johnson for President | 
Southern. He| headquarters, announced the 


son's support is 
notes that Richard Russell 
Georgia received 295 votes 
1952. Johnson is “a Southern can- 
didate” 
port than 
wrote 


of 


Russell had, Alsop 


States whose presidential votes 
Alsop says Johnson has sewed up: 
Arizona, Arkansas, Florida, Geor- 
gia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Missis- 


sippi, New Mexico, North Caro- 
lina, Oklahoma, South Carolina, 
Tennessee, Texas, and Virginia 


Good chances for Johnson are re- 
ported in Alabama and Nevada. 
Alsop says John Kennedy 
still ahead in terms of “birds-in- 
the-bush that seem well within his 

reach.” 


is 


Sen. Johnson picked up an en-| 


dorsement he may not relish dur- 
ing the Texas Manufacturers’ 
Assn. convention in Dallas. Con- 
gressman Phillip Landrum of the 
ninth district in Georgia—co- 
author of the Landrum-Griffin 
bill which organized labor is vow- 
ing to avenge politically—told the 
TMA Johnson is the “only man” 
who can win the presidency. 

“If the Democratic Party of the 
United States will have the good 
sense and exercise the good judg- 
ment that circumstances now pre- 
vailing indicate, Texas will be the 
home of the next president of the 
country,” Landrum said. 

“We in Georgia do not recognize 
Lyndon B. Johnson as Southern 
or Western,” he said. “We regard 
him as an American with superb 
executive powers.” He said he 
knew Georgia's delegation to Los 
Angeles “would offer little sup- 
port” to anyone but Johnson; and 
he said, 

“Johnson's just a winner. He 
had some hard fights and close 
calls, but he’s got the ability to 
find a solution to every problem.” 

(Landrum predicted unions will 
be brought under antitrust laws 
“unless some of the recent prac- 
tices of the recent past are dissi- 
pated through democratic pro- 
cesses.” He said, “We certainly did 
not intend to destroy organized 
labor or the opportunity of the 
working people to organize,” said 
the bill “simply does not do that,” 


but instead “gives the rank and |} 


file of labor an opportunity to 
regain control of the union organ- 


izations’ activities from those who | 
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624 LAMAR, AUSTIN 
Let’s Abolish the Poll Tax! 











in| 
'(In Houston poll tax payments | 


but with far more sup-| 


moved into the unions to exploit 
them for their own ends.” 
Accentuating Johnson's stance 
|as a Westerner rather than a 
Southerner, the Johnson for Presi- 
dent clubs in Texas have ordered 





pin features a wide-brim Western 


| pins for $1. 
' Larry Blackmon, executive di-| 


} 
| urging all local Johnson clubs to} 


encourage payment of poll taxes. | 


were feported 46 percent ahead of | 


last year.) 
Ex-Vice President John Nance | 
Garner accepted the honorary | 


chairmanship of the Uvalde Coun- 


'ty Johnson club, with Dolph Bris- 


coe, rancher and businessman, the 
chairman. Congressman John Mc- 
Cormack, Democratic leader in 
the House, said Kennedy is first | 
and Johnson second in the race 
for the Democratic nomination. 
On the other hand, columnist 
Ralph McGill wrote that Johnson's 
remark on his Western tour—‘“I 


| am not one of those cotton-picking 


Southerners. I am a Texan. And 
as such I am closely allied to this 
region of corn, hogs, and cattle.” 
—has caused Southerners to “suf- 
fer in silence” but not to disown 
him, because they know he is their | 
only hope for Los Angeles influ- | 
ence. 

Columnist Doris Fleeson said 
Johnson's opposition in last week's 
senatorial caucus on his control 
of policy committee appointments 
“represent the places and interests 
where the votes and the money | 
come from to elect presidents.” 
She said Johnson is trying to build 
a party record, run for re-election, 
and run for the presidency all at 
once—“a three-ring circus.” 


Ralph Blasted, Upheld 


Reaction continued to develop} 


with respect to Sen. Ralph Yar- 
borough's vote last week with 
Senate rebels against Johnson's 
appointing policy committee mem- 
bers. 

The Dallas News had a story by 
Allen Duckworth saying some of 
Yarborough’s strongest. backers 
were “sorely disappointed” and 
Yarborough would have trouble 
| for renomination today “outside 
of the Texas left wing and labor.” 


In the state convention, he said, 

“Opposition to the Johnson for 
President move will come from 
|two extremes—the far left and 
| the far right. Thus, ultra conserva- 
tives may find themselves 
political bed with Yarborough, 
liberals, and labor. The situation 
has been building up for a long 
time.” 

The Fort Worth Star-Telegram 
| ran a “pre-convention” cartoon of 
| Johnson and Speaker Rayburn sit- 

ting before signs—“Bless Our 
' United Front” and “Texas Dele- 

gation"—with Yarborough behind 
them sticking out his tongue 
somewhat moistly. 

The Cuero Record said Yar- 
borough “doublecrossed” Johnson 
and “chagrinned and embarrassed” 
most Texans. 

On the other hand, J. F. Chris- 
tian, president of the Orange 


| County Democrats, sent a wire to 
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Houston, Texes 








175,000 bronze lapel pins. Each | 


in a} 


| County Democrats, J. F. Christian, 
| president") which said: 

| “In withholding endorsement of 
Senator Johnson for the Democra- 
| tic Party's presidential nomina- 
tion and in voting for election 


| rather than appointment of mem- 





| bers of the Senate Democratic 


not Mrs. (R. D.) Randolph or any 
other individual—who believe that 
camaraderie among the members 





of our Texas congressional dele- | 
gation is of less importance than 
the protection and upholding of 
the people’s rights to Democratic 
principles of government. 

“Also, you stand for all citizens | 
of Texas, regardless of party af-| 
filiation, who believe it is the | 
right and duty of voters to select | 
party nominees without bondage | 
thrust upon them by the personal | 
commitments of party leaders.” 

(A copy of this wire was sent 
to the Observer.) 

In Houston, Jack Matthews, 
president of the Texas Democrats 
for Stevenson clubs, said all major 
Texas cities, including Houston, | 
Beaumont, Orange, San Antonio, 
Austin, and Dallas, now have “ac- 
tive Stevenson groups.” By May, | 
he said, there should be clubs in 
at least 200 Texas counties. Reps. | 
Dean Johnston and Bill Kilgarlin, 
Houston, and Bob Wheeler, Til- 
den, are vice-chairmen of the Tex- 
as Stevenson clubs. (Wheeler also 


| thinks highly of John Kennedy.) 


‘No Bigotry’—LBJ 

In Washington, Johnson re- 
sponded to the President's message 
to Congress on the budget by say- 
ing that he is glad Eisenhower 
has “decided to join” the Demo- 
cratic-run Congress in trying to 
balance the budget. Eisenhower 


y . illi lus this | 
seresew © 965 Simeon suepies Hes) best team won, and in which there 


year. Rayburn said the sum is a 
guess “but I hope it will be 
reached.” Johnson said Eisenhow- 
ers budget assumptions were 
“questionable and at best specula- 
tive.” 

In a radio broadcast in Texas, 
Johnson said he “confidently ex- 
pects” the Congress will reduce 
the President's budget recommen- 
dations. He said that the debates 
on who should be president will 
include “no room for partisanship 


race, religion, or section.” 
A Democratic “Study Group” 
has formed in the U.S. House with 


frankly liberal group among the 
Democrats. 





| lication—To the Members” dated 
Jan. 14, (which reached the Ob- 
server Jan. 19), reports 
“available records” that no Texas 
congressmen have joined the 
group. 

Forty-five members of Texas 
union labor, headed by Jerry Hol- 
leman and Fred Schmidt, have re- 
turned from three days in Wash- 
ington visiting Johnson and Yar- 
borough and their respective con- 
gressmen (except Reps. Patman 
and Young, from whose districts 
no one made the trip). Texas la- 
bor’s Committee on Political Edu- 
cation meets on who to support 
for what Feb. 12-13 in Austin. 

The United Press International 
press service reported that $4 
million to be requested from the 
Congress will be spent, under pres- 
ent Republican plans, for national 
park areas at Cape Code, Mass., 
Padre Island, Texas, and the 
Dunes of Oregon. Sen. Ralph Yar- 
borough has a bill in the hopper 
to make Padre a seashore park. 

Before the Senate Rules Com- 
mittee, Robert G. Storey, a Dallas 
lawyer, testified as a member of 
the U.S. Civil Rights Commission 
that “present denials of the right 
to vote on grounds of racial dis- 





| athletic 


125 to 150 members. This is the} 
The Texas Manufac- | the campus. 
turers’ Assn., in “The Manager's | 
Confidential Letter—Not for Pub-| 


from | 





crimination are an evil which 





U.T.’s Coach Royal 
Upholds Team’s Honor 


AUSTIN 


Life Magazine’s report of 
racism on the University of 
Texas football team against 
Syracuse in the Cotton Bowl, | 
and of dirty football by) 
U.T. players when they got 
behind and concluded the 
game was lost, has drawn) 
remarks of upset, anger, in- 
dignation, and a sense of hav- 
ing been done wrong from 
U.T. head coach Darrell 
Royal. 


The Observer had occasion to 


ask Royal about the subject this 
week, and Royal—returned to the | 
city for a brief pause in the re- 
cruiting activities which occupy | 
the time of college football | 
coaching staffs at this time of 
year—cast light on his own atti- 
tudes about such alleged inci- 
dents and the present state of in- 
tegration in University of Texas'! 
competition. Syracuse 
won the game, 23-14. 


Royal charged that Life’s cover- 
age was “the worst job in my 
opinion of reporting a football 
game I've ever seen.” 

He continued: 

“IT don’t think Syracuse was 
dirty. I don't think it was a dirty 


| game. This reporting has marred | 


a fine football game. Life tried 
to create a racial angle that does 
not exist—period. It wasn't dis- 
cussed before, during, or after the 
game—it just wasn't there.” 
Life's coverage was “strictly one- 
sided. They did not talk to us 
and did not have the facts on the| 
ball game, on the racial thing. 
They have taken a _ well-played, 
hard-fought game, a_ spectacular 
one, in which I might add the 


were no racial hard feelings what- 
soever, and blown the thing com- 
pletely out of line. They have tak- 
en the light off a good football 
game. 

“It was not a dirty game. Life 
said we got behind and wanted 
to win at any cost. We never did 
feel we were out of the football 
game. There's not a coach in the 
country who plays football that 
way” (to win at any cost). “We 


based upon bigotry—bigotry of | have played teams with colored 


players three times before, and 
there were no racial incidents of 
any kind—Nebraska, California, 
Oklahoma. Heck, it makes us no 
difference—they’re right here on 


‘Nigger’ Not Said 


“There was a brief flare-up be- 
tween Larry Stephens and Brown 
(a Negro on the Syracuse team). 
The word ‘nigger’ was never used. 
Larry has assured me it was not | 
used. As for what was said, he 
apologized that night. He and Ger- 
lick were in an argument. Brown 
came in from the sidelines—Larry 
said Brown was cussing. It seems} 
all right for a colored boy to be| 
cussing, but not a “white, at least | 
in this case.” 

What did Stephens say he said? 


“*You keep your black ass out) 
of this.’ He told me, ‘Coach, 1| 
woulda said the same thing if | 
he’s been red-headed. “Keep your 
red-headed ass out of it’.” He said 
he didn’t even notice Brown was | 
a Negro while they were play-| 
ing.” 

What about the report that a 
U.T. player spat at a Negro Syra- 
cuse player? “That’s absurd. We 
are not gonna stoop that low. 
That’s petty and small and low. 





promptly can be cured by forth- 
right and direct action” by Con- 
gress, including locally selected 
federal voting registrars. He ran 


That to me is absurd,” Royal said. 
(Roy Wilkins, NAACP leader, said 
the spitting incident might hurt 
Sen. Lyndon B. Johnson's presi- 
dential hopes.) 


Rene Ramirez, a University of 
Texas back, has been called “Mes- 
kin” in games all year, according 
to press reports. What, Royal was 
asked, did happen to Ramirez? 
“He said, ‘Well, they (Syracuse) 
said some things uncomplimentary 
about me being a Mexican, but it 
wasn’t that bad. I think they were 
trying to get my goat—heck, 
everybody's done that!’” 

Royal said he asked Ramirez 


and all the other players on the 
Texas side if they had heard any- 
body say “nigger’’ or “black son 
of a bitch,” and he said none of 
them had. “The whole thing was 
blown up.” Brown said after- 
ward, “ ‘Forget it, it’s all over’,” 
Royal said, adding: “—until he got 
back home—I don’t know who got 
to him.” 


Negroes Not on Team 


University of Texas President 
Logan Wilson has written the Na- 
tional Collegiate Athletic Assn 
calling the charges of “dirty foot- 
ball” in the game “irresponsible, 
false, and slanderous” and asking 
NCAA investigation. Wilson said 
TV, news, and _ sports. reports 
“were accepted as bases for de- 
rogatory comments in influential 
newspapers and magazines.” 


The University of Texas has 
many Negro students — several 
hundred, in fact. The Registrar has 
stopped making a separate count 
of them available to the press. The 
Negroes play freely in all intra- 
mural sports; they do not play in 
the intercollegiate sports. On this 
fact, Royal said: 

“We have not integrated football 
yet. There are a lot of problems 
that are still involved . . . Things 
are moving right along. A few 
years ago there weren’t any Ne- 
groes in the Texas Relays—now 
one fourth or one fifth of the 
eompetitors are Negroes.” 

(In Austin integrated intercol- 
legiate athletics at U.T. are re- 
garded as a question of time.) 

Royal said he had read in a 
Dallas paper that Syracuse had a 
full-time coach assigned to find- 
ing out U.T. players’ nicknames 
and the names of their girl friends, 
“anything to rib our players.” He 


did not know this himself. 





Teachers Asked 
lf, Not Which 


AUSTIN 
The Texas State Teachers’ Assn. 


| poll of teacher members now being 


answered circumvents the ques- 
tion of what kind of taxes should 
be passed to finance teachers’ pay 
raises by asking, on this subject, 
“Would you vote for the taxes 
needed for this purpose?” 

A letter from TSTA officers 
accompanying the questionnaire 
asks for help “pushing the TSTA 
poll tax campaign” and remarks, 
“Never before has the need for 
qualifying all teachers for par- 
ticipating in elections been so im- 
portant.” 

Other questions in the poll con- 
cern financial support for educa- 
tion and Hale-Aikin school re- 
forms. Results will be published in 
the teachers’ magazine. 

Gov. Price Daniel denies a ru- 
mor that he has promised anyone 
he will or will not call a special 


election. 





into opposition from Sen. Sam 
Ervin, Democrat of North Caro- 
lina. 
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AUSTIN 

A pregnant quiet settled over 

state-level Texas politics this 
week. 


The major line-ups seemed to 
have taken form—Gov. Price Dan- 
iel challenged by Jack Cox, Atty. 
Gen. Will Wilson challenged by 
retiring House Speaker Waggoner 
Carr. Sen. Lyndon Johnson and 
Lt. Gov. Ben Ramsey were so far 
unchallenged. 

As the Feb. 1 filing deadline 
neared, there was an increase in 
meetings and talk about candi- 
dates. Marshall Formby was soon 
to make his decision on whether 
to run for governor, lieutenant 
governor, or anything. Discussions 
were proceeding in the liberal 
camp. Sen. Bill Moore, Bryan, de- 
cided not to oppose Ramsey Wed- 
nesday night. 

Carr, making his 78th speech in 
95 days, predicted a major bat- 
tle between Wilson and him. “I’m 
sure I’m going to win,” he said. 
“The issue will be the matter of 
a man holding office only for his 
own political ambitions.” 

John White, announcing for his 
sixth term as Agriculture Com- 
missioner, advocated “a fair eco- 
nomic return for our farmers and 
ranchers in parity with other lines 
of industry and labor” and said 
Texas under his period in his of- 
fice has moved from seventh to 
first among 14 Southern states in 
expansion and enforcement of 
protective farm legislation. 

With the state’s deficit as of 
Jan. 11 nearly $70 million, Gov. 
Price Daniel told the Texas Manu- 
facturers’ Assn. conference in Dal- 
las that the state’s finances will 
be in “relatively good shape” if 
the courts uphold the new gas 


DOTC To Hear 
Sen. Morse 


rd Sen. Wayne Morse of Ore- 

gon will be the principal 
speaker Feb. 20 in Houston at the 
convention of the Democrats of 








Texas Clubs. 
“Texas Businessman,” the | 
newsletter, muses that by 


failing to oppose Gov. Daniel after 
he has fought them on many is- 
sues since 1957, “Texas business 
has seldom looked so impotent 
Politically .. . Politicians may re- 
main business friends—but they 
won't fear it.” 


Political Intelligence 


Daniel has been endorsed 

for reelection by Jackson- 
ville Daily Progress, Abilene Re- 
porter-News, El Paso Times, 
Huntsville Item, Kilgore News 
Herald (which said his position 
is “unassailable”), Longview News 
and Journal, Lubbock Avalanche- 
Journal, Marshall News-Messen- 
ger, Temple Telegram, and Tyler 
Morning Telegraph. 

Ex-Gov. Allan Shivers, 

speaking at a banquet of 
the chamber of commerce in Bra- 
zosport, said businessmen and 
homeowners should become active 
in politics with the financial prob- 
lems of government becoming 
more and more acute. 

El Paso Herald-Post guessed 

that the state insurance hear- 
ing was “packed with people who 
would make money out of the new 
laws made by the Board,” said the 
plan would “punish a Texan for 
a harmless traffic violation that 
happened three years ago,” and 
said Daniel should demand the 
resignation of the board members. 














A Quiet Envelops 
Texas Politics 


pipelines tax. This indicated Dan- 
iel’s line for the 1960 campaigns 
on the persistence of the deficit 
even with the 1959 tax bill passed 
by the legislature. 

“Despite deficits and so-called 
financial crises,’’ Daniel said, “we 
are meeting our responsibilities 
better than a lot of states with 
the ‘broad base’ taxes.” 

Although state highway engi- 
neer DeWitt Greer said the state’s 
highway system can be brought to 
full adequacy by 1975 with pres- 
ent revenue sources, Dr. J. W. 
Edgar, state commissioner of edu- 
cation, said the cost of public 
schools will increase in Texas 
more than $133 million in the next 
five years to an annual total of 
$775 million. He estimated there 
will be 420,000 additional pupils 
needing 16,788 new teachers by 
that time—1965. 

Rep. V. L. (Bo) Ramsey of 
Beckville formally filed against 
Comptroller Robert S. Calvert. 
“It’s time for a change in this 
office,” Ramsey said. Dallas Dist. 
Judge Sarah Hughes announced 
for re-election, which meant also 
that she would not oppose Su- 
preme Court associate justice Joe 
Greenhill, who has announced for 
another term on the high court. 

Rep. Bob Wheeler, Tilden, an- 
nounced through Dan Struve of 
Campbellton that he will not run 
again. Rep. Bob Strickland and 
ex-Rep. Glen Kothmann have an- 
nounced against Sen. Henry Gon- 
zalez, who is seeking re-election. 
Rep. Oscar Laurel, Laredo, is re- 
tiring from the House. 


Spending reports from the Sen- 
ate race in the Galveston district 
(won by ex-Rep. Babe Schwartz) 
showed these totals: Maco Stew- 
art, $10,431; Schwartz, $3,275; ex- 
Rep. Sam Bass, Freeport, no re- 
port; Rep. Jerome Jones, $3,081; 
J. L. Wilcox, $245; Ullman Kil- 
gore, no report. 





Grant Continued 
In Sweetwater 


SWEETWATER 

Deciding not to follow the 
lead of the Abilene school 
board, the Sweetwater school 
trustees have voted to con- 
tinue accepting $10,000 from 
the Texas Bureau for Eco- 
nomic Understanding to fi- 
nance “the American Heri- 
tage” program in the Sweet- 
water schools. 

This includes $150 supple- 
ments to yearly salaries of the 
14 teachers and the principal 
at Southeast elementary 
school in Sweetwater. Abilene 
previously voted to stop ac- 
cepting the Bureau’s money as 
of Feb. 1. 

Olaf South, superintendent 
at Sweetwater, said he has 
heard no criticism of any kind 
in Sweetwater. None of the 
trustees had, either. South 
said the program is locally de- 
signed and carried out en- 
tirely. “We have never been 
given a suggestion, or re- 
ceived pamphlets, books, or 
literature of any kind from 
either the Bureau or Abilene 
Christian Cullege to suggest 
any way we go,” South said. 

South earlier conceded to 
the Observer that Sweetwa- 
ter’s program had evidently 
copied principles in use in the 
program displays which the 
Observer had found espoused 
by the Bureau and prominent 
in the Abilene program. South 
was not sure where they had 
been copied from. 


AUSTIN 


Some 200 Methodist minis- 
ters and laymen attended the 
first conference on_labor- 
management relations ever 
held in Texas under sponsor- 
ship of the Methodist Church 
at the University Methodist 
Church here. 

Among those on the conference 
program were Tilford E. Dudley 
of Washington, D.C., director of 
AFL-CIO speakers’ bureau; 
Charles A. Kothe, New York, vice 
president of National Association 
of Manufacturers; Dr. Douglas 
Jackson, Perkins School of The- 
ology, S.M.U., Dallas; and Bishop 
Lloyd C. Wicke, resident bishop 
of the Pittsburg area of the Meth- 
odist Church. 

Participants in a panel discus- 
sion of “Problems and Outlook in 
Texas Industrial Relations” in- 
cluded Jerry Holleman, State 
President, A.F.L.-C.I.O., Austin; 
Rep. Ronald Bridges of Corpus 
Christi; Robert Childers, presi- 
dent, Childers Manufacturing Co., 
Houston; and Charles Caddigan, 
industrial relations manager, East- 
ern States Transmission Co., 
Houston. 

While the Austin conference 
was the first in Texas, scores of 
such conferences are held regu- 
larly throughout the U.S. under 
the direction of the Methodist 
Church’s general board of social 
and economic relations. 

Robert F. Kennedy of Washing- 
ton, D.C., accepted an engagement 
to speak at the conference last 
October but canceled out one 
week before it began. He gave 
notice through a Dallas law firm 
that he had been “irrevocably 
committed to engagements in be- 
half of his brother Jack’s cam- 
paign.” When conference leaders 
suggested his cancellation might 
have political repercussions in 
Texas, he telephoned Rev. W. F. 
Hathaway, Jr., conference chair- 
man and Methodist pastor in Co- 
lumbus, Texas, and later sent a 
lengthy telegram of apology. 

“Brother Jack’s’ office also 
helped secure as a_ substitute 
speaker Irving Ferman, executive 
vice chairman of the President’s 
committee on government con- 
tracts, but Ferman’s plane was 
fogged in on Saturday, when he 
was to speak. 

Victor G. Reuther, director of 
the Washington office of United 
Auto Workers, was unable to at- 
tend due to an eye operation 
stemming from an injury received 
some years ago when he and his 
brother Walter were shot by op- 
ponents to their labor politics. 


Press Chided 


Newspapers in general came in 
for some chiding from Dr. Doug- 
las Jackson of S.M.U., who said 
they tend to play up only the 
strife and struggle in labor news 
and ignore the peace and harmony 
often attained. He accused some 
of sometimes deliberately elimi- 
nating news and comments con- 
trary to established editorial pol- 
icy and gave as an example Dal- 
las papers omitting a column by 
Victor Reisel which was favorable 
to labor, although Reisel, gener- 
ally, is “more conservative and 
more laissez-faire than N.A.M.” 

The Church's concern for indus- 
trial relations goes back a long 
way, Jackson stated, but “the 
church today is not too con- 
cerned, and sometimes it is out 
of touch with reality, with what 
is going on.” 

Churches ought to send their 
ministers into industrial plants for 
six months so they can find out 
what’s going on, Charles Caddi- 
gan, an Episcopalian, told the as- 
sembled Methodists. Continue 
paying the ministers, he suggest- 
ed, but let the laymen run the 
churches while the clergy are dis- 





covering “the fear, the terror, the 


LABOR RELATIONS TALKED 


Methodists 
Give Ideas 


insecurity, the pressures working 
men are subject to.” 

They might also discover, he 
added, that the men who are so 
pleasant to talk to on official 
church boards can cuss and lie as 
well as the next fellow out 
their jobs. 

Caddigan and Robert Childers, 
supposedly representing 
ment’s viewpoint on the panel on 


on 


manage- 


which they participated, surprised 
some delegates and State A.F.L.- 
C.1.O. president Jerry Holleman 
with their attitudes 

Caddigan suggested manage- 


ment should “show ’em the books” 
when there is a dispute with labor 
and told of an instance when his 
firm had done exactly that. “If 
management and labor do not 
trust each other, you cannot get 
anywhere,” he said. “If they do 
trust each other and tell the truth, 
you can get somewhere 


Ethics of Industry 
Childers, who preceded Holle- 
man on the panel, st f 
need for integrity in labor-man- 
agement relations and 


contrary examples the railroads 
which oppose federal aid to edu- 
cation while accepting federal aid 


to the railroads. He a 


the opportunity to realize his in- 
dividual dignity, a home as his 
castle of intimacy for personal re- 
lations, a job which will give op- 
portunity for creativity in some- 
thing of cosmic worth and 
opportunity to share the cultural 
heritage of our world, and liberty 
with the freedom to exercise valid 
options, including the right to 
choose salvation or damnation. 


time 





to doctors “who have tl 

union known anywhere” but sup- 
port the right-to-work lav He 
said that as his business expands 
and his profits increase, he hoped 
he would be willing to hem 
with employees and the 

Holleman, following Childers 
said he had hoped he ight find 
something in his predece ’s re 
marks to disagree h 
would know what t ay, but 
found himself in complete accord 
with everything Childers said. He 
indicated he wished management 
in all of Texas was like that repre- 
sented on the pane! 

Holleman did say that the “ad- 
versary” system of lage 
ment relationships which has ex- 
isted in Texas over the past 20 
years shows signs f abating 
There is a “growing willingness to| 
sit down and talk together,” he| 
said. 

A few ministers entered into a 
minor debate with Holleman dur- 
ing a question period aft the 
panel concerning remarks he made 
with reference to the hich 
has been in progress Sams 
& Sons since last Sams 
manufactures church furniture in 
Waco. Issues in the discu cen- 
tered around whether Sams 
pay scale should be compared only 
to similar competitive firms or to 
other furniture manufacturers 
generally and whethe ms does 
actually pay the wages 
charged by Carpenter socal 2535 

Bishop Wicke, in setting forth 
“Ethical Presuppositions In An 
Industrial Society,’ that 
ethical presuppositions labor- 
management affairs generally are 
no different than those any 
other area of life. Tt hristian 
assumes, he declare that “this 
is God’s world, we hers 
and therefore every r sa child 
of the Creator has infinite value. 
No man has the right advantage 
himself at the expense of an- 
other.” Industrial society must be 
managed to provide for every man 


always be in rebellion against 

forces that make man only an 

object. He must help to keep open 
| channels of communion and criti- 
| cism. 

Labor problems in the light of 
| automation were discussed by Til- 
| ford Dudley. With automation’s 

resultant increased productivity, 
he said, there is greater capital 
| investment in machines but low- 
er operating cost and hence more 
| profit. Pointing out that this can 
be used to lower prices, pay high- 
er wages, pay higher dividends, 
or increase business reserves, he 
said we must ask ourselves “What 
do we want to do with our pro- 
ductivity? That is our problem.” 

N.A.M.’s_ vice-president Kothe 
and the Austin American news- 
paper came in for criticism on the 
conference floor. The only item 
in the Saturday morning Ameri- 
can referring to the conference 
was a series of lengthy quotations 
from a prepared press release 
which Kothe had given out on 
Friday afternoon, differing great- 
ly from what he said before the 
conference. 

In his press hand-out Kothe as- 
serted that “the monopoly power 
of labor’’ must be “outlawed” and 
charged that labor’s “enforced” 
settlement of the recent steel 
strike was inflationary and help- 
ing to price American-made steel 
out of the market. He made no 
such statements before the confer- 
ence. The press report also failed 
to say that anyone besides Kothe 
spoke at the conference. 

Hathaway said that Kothe had 
mimeographed copies of press re- 
leases on seven or eight different 


™ | subjects spread out all over his 


hotel room bed and could have 
given out statements on a variety 
of subjects just as easily. Kothe 
had brought along a professional 
press agent. Some conference dele- 
gates said the press agent earned 
his fee in obtaining more local 
publicity for Kothe and the N.A.M. 
than the rest of the conference got 
altogether. 

A suggestion was made on the 
floor that delegates should write 
their disapproval of Kothe’s ac- 
tions to him, the Austin Ameri- 
|/can, and businessmen who con- 
| tribute to the support of N.A.M. 


‘Robber Barons Dead’ 


Contrary to his outspoken anti- 
| labor statements given out to the 
press, Kothe spoke to the confer- 
ence about management’s respon- 
sibilities. Management has a re- 
sponsibility to the public, he said, 
to manage its enterprise to earn 
a profit, not selfishly but to main- 
tain public welfare. Profits are 
not pernicious per se, he declared, 
and larger problems will require 
larger profits. 

Appealing to emotions and 
stereotypes of a bygone era only 
confuses the issues, he said. The 
last of the robber baron profiteers 
“who fed their dogs better than 
their workers’’ have been buried 
There really were very few of 
these to begin with, he main- 
tained. 

Management has a responsibility 
to the employee as an individual, 
he continued, and generally places 
foremost value on his dignity as 
a human personality. Employers 
today voluntarily accomplish such 
things as safety measures and fac- 
tors for human comfort, such as 
temperature and humidity control 

Sharing with others the preser- 
vation of human values is also 
a part of management's responsi- 
bility, Kothe declared. “Spirtual 
values must not be neglected even 
in an automated society, and a 
quasi-religious worship of tech- 
nology such as is found in Rus- 
sia must be avoided,” he declared 
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The Christian, he declared, must 
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Let those flatter who fear, it is not an American art.—]EFFERSON 





The a eatesse 


AUSTIN 
The Texaco Research League has 
returned. 


The League, Observer readers will 
recall, is financed principally by oil 
companies, especially Magnolia, and 
many other Texas business interests. 

This time the are 
giving aid to dependent children the 
once-over. They make some good sug 
gestions. Curiously, however, they 
blush like dependent children, them- 
selves, in the presence of teas that 
might cost the oil companies money. 

They 


719 social workers are 


League's men 


recount how underpaid the 


-$300 to $348 





per month, max and explain 
that this causes fully qualified work- 
ers to quit, while the ones who stay 


: “er 
don’t care about improving their qual- 
ifications, since there's little opportu- 


advancement. But then the 


nity for 
researchers forget to recommend pay 
raises. 

They tell how difficult it is for un- 
wed mothers to support dependent 


children on the state’s endowment of 
56 cents a day per neglected child, but 
giving the children, say, even 61 cents 
a day—that would be unwise, for you 
see, “To raise the grant bv a nickel 
a person per dav would cost $1.9 mil 
lion annually.” 


“Any additional money,” the League 
thinks, should be spent screening ap- 
plicants more carefully, working 
harder to place parents in jobs, more 
casework, and setting up an emer- 
gency fund for hardship cases. ( For 
instance, if there's a financial disas- 
ter in the family which cannot be 


amortized on 56 cents a day per child 

True, T.R.L. cx 
Texas grant per child ts $34 per month 
less than the U.S 1 


ncedes, the average 


average, and “it 1s 


€asv to sav that the grants are not 

1 ] } 1 
enough to maintain a decent standard 
of living,” but “on the other hand,” 


many ot the 


families never had it si 
good, or : 


in the League’s language 
“never had an 
steady prior to their receving . 
sistance.’ That is, they did not have 
$46 a month or $63 for 
two children 
dren, or 8% 


they started vetting the gr: 


. - + act 
income as reat ana 


~} 11 
tor one cntid, 
or SSO for three cl! 

four children, before 


ints, so the 


ought to be glad thev’re getting wl 
thev art 

TT 2 } 
Ai: Ol US agree t t aid 

] } } } } 
to negiectead ¢ ren ¢ rnt to be itl 
. } ress “ec nae sy 
ished by abolishing child neglect. The 
League is indignant about fathers wh 


run off and women who have babies 
without getting married and 
who do not make sure children of di 
vorced parents will be supported; and 


who will detend neglecting a child? 


judges 


Can iwine, however, argu- 
ing that minimum wage laws help 
cause the neglect of children? Any 


common sense researcher might think, 
or at least speculate, that minimum 
wage laws would increase unskilled 
workers and thus decrease 
the chances that they would neglect 
their children. The Texaco Research 
League makes one point, and one point 
only, about minimum wage laws: they 
reduce the number of jobs available 
and so cause child neglect 

The researchers favor self-suffi- 
cient family units and believe aid pro- 
grams should help maintain them. If 
not, says their presumably detached 
and philosophically objective report, 
“the future foretells an ever increasing 
percentage of the Texas population 
dependent on welfare grants. No state, 
however wealthy, can afford such an 
impediment to its economic growth.” 


nconies 


On the one hand they criticize mini- 
mum wage laws to guarantee the very 
poor a basic subsistence. On the other 
they resist the expansion of welfare 
grants Surprising, that researchers 
whose results are financed by big 
business would indulge in such vulner- 
able excesses. 

They conclude that “something must 
be wrong with the effectiveness of 
these (welfare) programs, or such 
expansion (of them) would not have 
taken place.” This is logical only if 
you are against welfare programs. 
Tone them up, cut out the fat, to be 
but the sense of society's duty 
to the needy has been growing, and the 
expansion of welfare programs 
also be taken as proof of their grow 
ing acceptance. 

We agree with the League that a 
simple-minded political emphasis on 
money payments only has created se- 
rious problems, but this is not a case 
against more adequate money pay 
ments—it is a case for additional so 
cial work designed to rehabilitate 
needy families, while raising the still 
necessary payments to more defensible 


sure? 
SUTC, 


can 


levels. 

One would expect researchers into 
the delicate and unhappy subject of 
neglected children to exercise care in 
phrasing conclusions about the dis 
abilities of the unfortunate parents 
A class of the parents, however, are 
namied in the report as “parents sub 
marginal,” and the word is coined for 
them, “submarginalness,” which one 
supposes refers to people below the 


margin of usefulness, like land 
worth cultivating. 
Without a boggle, they state or 


the basis of 312 case studies that it is 
“more true” of the Negro than the 
white cases that the parents of neg 
lected children are of “limited intelli- 
gence.’ Have they not heard the latest 
news?: IO scores vary with social ad 
Vantages 

Without qualification they declare, 
“It is important that all children lx 
encouraged to work as part of the 

ing process.” They favor permit 

ting the earnings of children 
linimum age is mentioned) to he 
counted as family income without pen 
alties against the aid allowed because 
this would 
to work on 
the arrangement would apply “only 
while the child remained in school.” 
Presumably they have heard little 
about the child labor laws and care 
less about the values behind them. 








encourage the children 


a part-time basis,’ but 


THEY ADVOCATE some 
fine things—require deserting fathers 
to make what payments they are able 
to; require divorcing parents to prove 
the children will be cared for; assign 
caseworkers according to their skills: 


teach parents of neglected children 
new job skills, and help them find 
work 

But then they will not advocate 


larger pittances for the 80,000 neg 
lected Texas children, or higher sala- 
ries for the caseworkers, 

One can begin to see the form of 
these oil company-paid researchings 
The studies are intelligent. They ex 
amine the real problems. They find 
bugs in the state’s programs. 

They they advocate the necessary 
reforms that will save money and turn 
their backs on the equally necessary 
reforms that will cost money. 

One must assume that this is all 
they are allowed to do. The League 
has refused to reveal its sources of 
funds, but the Observer knows—it 
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Czar Rayburn 


MARSHALL 

“Great power,” the late Sen. George 
W. Norris wrote, “tends to make men 
contemptuous of opposition. 

“In the early hours of the struggle 
to strip Speaker Joe Cannon of those 
official prerogatives which enabled 
him to bend the House of Representa- 
tives to his will, Mr. Cannon probably 
failed to sense any grave danger in 
the challenge which the insurgent 
group tossed to him.” 


Fifty years ago, come this March, 
the autocrat of the first decade of this 
century felt as secure as Sen. Johnson 
ind Speaker Rayburn doubtless feel 
this January. Boss Joe Cannon, much 
as Boss Lyndon, possessed the power 
of political life and death over the 
members of his Republican Party. Let 
one of its members displease the 
Speaker, and the next Congress might 
find him stripped of all committee as- 
signments. Just as Lyndon, the Speak 
er could shut off all channels for leg- 
islation; he was truly the czar of the 
House, and with a well oiled machine 
supporting him, even as the claque of 
Lyndon supports the senator, he 
seemed invincible. And so he was for 
a long, long time. 


George W. Norris was a member 
of the House, and a man with a con- 
science that forbade him to go along 
to get along, with a sense of natural 
justice that he brought to Congress in 
1903, and there nurtured for forty 
vears. He early earned the displeasure 
of the Speaker, as he put it, because 
he would not stay hitched to the 
Speaker's cart. Yet no personal bitter- 
ness against the political boss seems 
to have found root in Norris. The 
great liberal simply believed in the 
democratic process, and the dignity of 





will not be denied—that drafts of the 
staff reports are sent to League di- 
rectors, a blue ribbon panel of the big 
businessmen of the state, and that 
some changes are made. Taken for 
what they are—useful, raising many 
valid questions, and advocating money- 
saving but not tax-costing reforms— 
the League’s studies have a place in 
the improvement of state government ; 
but they should not be mistaken for 
thoroughly detached research. The 
public have no choice but to read skep- 
tically, be grateful for useful results, 
and sigh with a necessary suspicion 
when the import of the work seems to 
have been shaped by the men who are 
paying for it. R.D. 


that. 


Was 
him to be 
known as an insurgent, and no doubt 


1 that 
cause 


the individual, an 
It was enough to 


to be criticized, even as Ralph Yar- 
borough has been criticized by Czar 
Rayburn this year 


The representative from Nebraska 
foretold the brave resolution of the 
senator from Tennessee in 1960, when 
he challenged the wisdom 
Cannon appointing the House mem- 
bers of a joint committee to investi- 
gate the leasing of coal and timber 
lands in Alaska. What was to have 
been a handpicked whitewashing bri- 
gade became a House-selected com- 
mittee that did a thorough overhaul- 
ing job, The reason lay in Rep. Norris’ 
strategy in placing a substitute motion 
before the House, requiring the House 
to make the committee appointments 
rather than Speaker Cannon. But the 
congressman had the support of his 
insurgent group and the Democrats of 
that day. Both supported the princi- 
ple of selection of committee members 
and not by a party 


of 308s 


on a broad bs Se, 
CZar. 


ToDay, well, it is best not 
to think what the democratic process 
means to 51 senators of the party of 
Woodrow Wilson. Door mats they 
prefer to be, and while possibly they 
are not subjugated by the open crack 
of the Cannon-like whip; yet through 
cajolery and back slapping they prefer 
a return to the Johnsonian womb to 
the exercise of mature political power, 
even the basic power of electing the 
members of the Senate policy commit- 
tee of the party. What a surrender by 
men too small for their offices! Is the 
donkey that docilely obeys for the 
promise of a carrot to be any more 
respected than the beast that cringes 
under the bludgeon? In my _ books, 
mutch less so. 


Yet, with committee memberships 
that furnish Lyndon a $500,000 car- 
rot to play around with, surprise 
should arise at the fact that there were 
at least a courageous twelve who de- 
clared for democracy in that Senate 
caucus that seems to have given the 
reactionary press and Czar Rayburn 
a case of the whinnies. I am proud of 
Sen. Ralph Yarborough for being 
among those twelve. He has said there 
was nothing personal in his vote 
against the continuance of the John- 
son dynasty, as there has never been 
in criticisms of the party leader by 

(Continued in adjacent columns) 
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VISUALIZING ‘A READING TEXAS’ 


BuRNET 

“Anderson, name the books you 
have read in the last two years, and 
their authors.” 

The young naval officer had under- 
gone hours of intensive questioning 
from Admiral Hyman G. Rickover. 
He was being considered for an im- 
portant job, but he was very tired. His 
mind simply went blank. One title 
came to him but he fumbled the au- 
thor’s name. 

“Good-bye,” said the Admiral, ter- 
minating the interview with finality. 

At home Anderson told his wife, “I 
don’t know what job he had in mind 
for me, but I know I'll never get it.” 

He was sure that he read a little 
more than the average man, and the 
desire to recover the ground he had 
lost on that last question nagged at 
him. Quietly, he began recalling the 
subjects of books. With his wife’s 
help, he soon had a list of 24 or so 
titles and authors. With some appre- 
hension, he mailed it to the Admiral. 

Not long after he was ordered to 
Washington. He had been selected to 
command the Nautilus on the first 
nuclear- powered submarine’s first 
voyage under the Arctic ice pack. 

Commander Anderson tells of the 
intrepid, history-making voyage in 
Nautilus 90 North. Admiral Rick- 
over has since intimated that Ander- 
son had practically been eliminated 
for the assignment until his reading 
record was received. 


IF HIS READING record 
was decisive in selecting a commander 
for a voyage over a dangerous and un- 
tried route, what a test of fitness it 
would be when applied to the men we 
need to lead so-rich Texas up from 
its poverty-stricken colleges, schools, 
and hospitals; from its over-crowded 
crime prevention and_ rehabilitation 
agencies. 

We shall know the names of our 
candidates before February, but how 
shall we know what manner of men 
and women they are? The words they 
speak so often are the words of other 
men; the words written about them 
cover their actions but seldom reveal 
their ideals, the processes through 
which their opinions are formed and 
judgments matured. 

“A book,” wrote Disraeli, “may be 
as great as a battle.” J. Frank Dobie 
tells how an unknown young man who 
read just the right book at the right 
time was responsible for the establish- 


About the Author 


AUSTIN 

This week’s guest columnist is Miss 
I-<dwin Sue Goree of Burnet. 

Miss Goree is a professional librar- 
ian. She worked in the State Library 
in Austin and was responsible for the 
establishment of the Burnet County 
library, of which she was librarian 
until she recently retired. She has been 
an outspoken advocate of libraries for 
the rural towns and small cities of the 
state. 


ment of the great Newberry Library 
of Chicago. Robert Downs has writ- 
ten of Books That Changed the 
W orld. 

If our candidates are average read- 
ers—one book a month, perhaps— 
will they be more likely to advocate 
more laws to control crime, or a re- 
formed Gatesville and Huntsville? 
Will they urge the industrialization of 
Texas and pledge their best efforts 
against organized labor in the same 
paragraph? Will they, if elected, con- 
tinue to economize on the University, 
colleges, and schools whose teachers 
and students constantly uncover the 
vast natural resources of Texas? 

It is reported that Russia publishes 
65,000 books a year against 15,000 in 
the U. S. A. But our 15,000 come 
from a free press, presenting the 
truth as we are constantly learning it, 
and the many-sided views of the pres- 
ent and the future. We term some of 
the books “slanted,” “reactionary,” 
“liberal,” but we are free to read them 
all, accepting or rejecting them in 


whole or in part. Russia’s 65,000 
books are dedicated to bending the 
mind of man in one direction. How 
important that the average American 
read at least a few of our 15,000. 

“Newspapers, magazines, TV, and 
radio keep us educated,” some say. 
“We do not need books.” Is a single 
issue of a newspaper or magazine 
published or a TV or radio program 
released without recourse to the stored 
up knowledge between the covers of 
books? The mass media are for today; 
books are for all time. 


A READING TEXAS 
would continue the benefits of our ex 
pensive educational system. Voters 
would have to read to select the name 
not to scratch. When our candidate 
mentioned a favorite book, we would 
work a little harder for him; when he 
mentioned an unfamiliar one, we 
would rush to the nearest library or 
bookstore. We would need many and 
better libraries in our towns and 
schools. Our journalists would hav: 





ad in order to conduct the un- 
rigged quizzes of candidates on radio 
all 1 TV. 

In time Texans would cease to vote 


to re 


for candidates as they buy Joy, Comet 
and Dash—on the basis of superior 
1dvertising. 

And there may be another most im- 
portant result. In order to read even 


ttle, one must set aside some part 

each day for quiet. This might re- 

duce the number of heart attacks, ul- 

cers, and other diseases of our tense, 
t last age. : 

whole changing world is de- 

ling a change of emphasis, to hu- 

n, away from materialism. 

evidence that people who 

the soil of Texas are ready to 

e their devotion to leaders in whom 

ey recognize that precious quality of 

empathy. There have been times in 

Texans were able to vote for 

men and women; we have elected 

few. Give us many more in This 

of our Lord, 1960. 
Epwin Sve Goree 


Senate Liberals Turn to DAC 


(Senator Lyndon Johnson Tuesday 
voted against an amendment to include 
primary elections in the Hennings bill 
setting election spending limits and 
providing reporting requirements. The 
amendment passed Tuesday, 50 to 39, 
the sition coming mainly from 
Southern Democrats and conservative 
Republicans. 

(The amendment would 
candidates for federal offices in state 
primary elections to campaign spend- 
ing limits and reporting requirements 
of the Corrupt Practices Act. In the 
debatc, our Washington correspona- 
ents advise, Hennings clearly stated 
the issue—‘whether we want the peo- 
ple to know who contributes to our 
primary campaigns, or whether we 
want to keep that information secret.” 
Johnson gave his answer Tuesday 
night. 

(Sen. Ralph Yarborough voted with 
the smajority of Democrats for the 
Hennings amendment. He was the 
only senator from the Deep South 


wh did S ».—Ed ) 


pt 
OP] 





WASHINGTON 

Democratic liberals in the Senate 
may bypass Majority Leader Lyndon 
Johnson and turn to the Democratic 
Advisory Council for guidance on 
party policy for the remainder of the 
Congress. 

Indications of this cropped up on 
the Senate floor this week as liberals 
fought to include Southern primary 
elections in a clean elections bills. 

Senator Joseph Clark (Pa.), one 
of the leaders in the original revolt 
against Johnson, gave the first ink- 
ling. “Having received no policy guid- 
ance from the committee itself, hav- 
ing had no opportunity to obtain pol- 
icy guidance in the Democratic con- 
ference, and having no expression of 





Sen. Gore’s Precedent 


(Continued from page 4) 
this writer. The senior senator’s well 
known affability makes it painful to 
call his arrogance to account, but 
called it must be. 


Now, BACK to Rep. Nor- 
ris, and his final successful fight to 
end bossism in the House. It went on 
for years, please remember. When the 
golden opportunity came to the Ne- 
braskan, his resolution to change the 
rules of the House and return the 
selection of committee members to the 
body of the House had been carried in 
his pocket so long that it had become 
tattered to the point of disintegration. 
As he wrote when a senator: 


“I felt I knew the temper of the 
House, growing resentment against 
the ironclad orders Mr. Cannon had 
imposed. I had waited so long, watch- 
ful day after day during weeks of 
weary frustration, for the opportunity 


I felt would present itself in good 
season.” 

That time will come to Senator Gore 
and his eleven valiant cohorts one of 
these days. Sometime, somewhere, we 
must have an abiding faith, the Demo- 
cratic Party will become democratic ; 
the party hacks and those who use it 
to hoist themselves ever higher in the 
scale of personal ambition will stand 
naked, stripped of their pretensions 
and power. In that good time, we who 
have unshakable faith in Ralph Yar- 
borough will be happy that he was in 
the forefront of the first move in this 
direction, and that he could say, about 
Johnson, what the late Senator Norris 
said of Cannon: 

“But I had no personal feeling 
against the Speaker. My opposition 
was solely to his frightful abuse of 
power. I had not prepared that: reso- 
lution to punish an individual. I was 
shooting at the system.” 

FRANKLIN JONES 


subject’ 


opinion from the leadership 
what it thinks the policy should 
[ am constrained to turn to the or 
authority in the Democratic P 
which has expressed as a matter 
policy its view on this subject, nai 
the DAC... .” Clark said during 
bate on the bill. 

Sen. William Proxmire (W 
Johnson’s first outspoken critic, 
on his feet immediately to commen 
the move to follow the DAC’s 
nounced policy on the bill. Proxn 
described the move as “most sig? 
cant,” “highly important,” and laud 
Clark for calling the Senate's 
tion to “the recommendations of th 
distinguished Democrats” (DAC) 

“... I believe that January 18, 1% 
will go down—at least in my bool 
as a most important day becauss 
the fact that the senator from Pe: 
sylvania has called the Democrats 
this body to recognize that the 
group of nationally recognized Der 
crats who attempt to arrive 
thoughtful and responsible Der 
cratic Party position is the ady 
committee of the Democratic 


tional Committee,” Proxmire 
“This is Party Responsibility D 
1960.”’ 


The DAC, in a detailed policy 
ment issued in 1958, endorsed 
move to bring primaries as well 
general elections under the clean e! 
tion bill. An attempt by Sen 
Hennings (Mo.) to include this p: 
vision was defeated in committe: 
a 5-4 vote (four Democrats, on¢ 
publican voting against). 

Hennings later, on the floor « 
Senate, introduced an amendment 
bring the primaries into the bill 
amendment was being debated 
Clark and Proxmire introduce 
DAC into the picture. 


Dac POLICY, of cou 
is no more binding on the Se: 
Democrats than are the word 
Johnson. However, as Clark 
Proxmire pointed out, the DAC 
cludes some highly distinguished Den 
ocrats—Harry Truman, Averell H 
riman, Gov. David Lawrence of Pent 
sylvania, Adlai Stevenson, Mrs. FE] 
nor Roosevelt, John Kennedy, Hul 
Humphrey. 

The DAC is an official arm « 
Democratic National Committee, 
ated by it to provide party policy | 
tween presidential elections. 

Johnson and Rayburn have refi 
to join the DAC and consider 
usurper of their leadership right 

Clark, carefully laying the grou 
work for the statements about 
DAC, took some rather sharp, if 
lique, pokes at the leadership—or | 
of it. 

“.. . we have no policy committee 
and it is said that we do not need one 
I suggest that the pending bill is about 
as good evidence as we can get that 
we need a real policy committee; that 
we should have an opportunity to de 


the party policy on an 
of proposed legisla 


should be. But we 


DIEC 


sort 


and believe that the 
lership of the Democrat 
also follow that lead (D.\¢ 
they will make their 


1 
ne | we 


i nope 


bundantly clear before we 
te on this matter. If they 
reasons tor not following 


wonder whether they will 

gh to state those reasons 

r of the Senate before this 
nes to a vote, so that we who 
en possible, to bend over 
ls im endeavoring to follow 
elected leadership may have 
tunity to consider any views 


oxmire, too: 
of us in the Senate have 
for a long time for some 
to take part in determin 
r our party—a responsi 
The Senator from Pennsy! 
pointed out very well that 

really have that opportu 
has also pointed out that 
n eminent body of well 


ae 


i Qua 


i 


ughtful, responsible, and 
vy distinguished Americans 
ve assumed that responsibil 


NEEDLESS to explain, 
Southern Democrats from 
states oppose the inclusion 

Pe er nee a ee eae” 
ries 1n a Clean elections Dill 

he real elections in the Sout! 
the primaries. A clean 
which excludes primari¢s in 

xempts South. Such an 

1 extends, of course, to one 


elec 
1 
the 


i @xXas., 
ether the DAC references fore 
lines in the Senate debates 
the Democrats, the references 
in indication that the liberals 
tend to let Johnson rest this 


ANNE AND JAKE Lrwis 
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“aT LAST—I'M COMPLETELY SECURE IN HERE!” 


Washington Post & Times-Herald 














Generations of Debt 


Patman said the 
many had such inflation was their 
small gold reserve. “It does look 
to me as though we should be able 
to find a way of working out this 
thing without placing too great a 


(Continued from Page 1) 


got to be created on the Govern-| 
ment’s credit, that the people | 
should not have to pay interest on | 
that money that is so created. That 
is it in a nutshell, Mr. Disney.” 

Patman then defended his bill} 
to authorize the Federal Reserve | 
Banks to issue non-interest bear- 
ing bonds to finance the part of 
the war that would otherwise be 
financed by the Federal Reserve 
and the commercial banks on in-| 
terest-bearing government bonds. 

Patman was simply saying that 
the Government was giving the 
banks its credit and then paying 
the banks interest for the use of 
its credit. Congress, under the 
Constitution, has the right to coin 
money and regulate the value) 
thereof. Some new money must} 
be created: let the government 
create it, and inflation will be re- 
tarded by the amount of interest 
the government does not have to 
pay 

“Why should we burden the tax- 
payers on a $300,000,000,000 debt, 
when we know they will never be 
able to pay more than just the in- 
terest on it?” he asked. “That 
means a perpetual debt of $300,- 
000,000,000. That means that any 
inflation that we have in that 
$300,000.000,000 will remain indef- 
initely, whereas if you adopt a 
plan of saving the interest on a 
substantial part of that money, 
you can reduce it each year by as 
much at least as you would pay 
in interest, and then you reduce 
the inflationary condition each 
year instead of having it remain 
the same each year.” 


Mr. Disney's Retort 

The committee chairman, R. L 
Doughton of North Carolina, asked 
Patman how “the banks” could be 
induced lend the money with- 
out getting paid interest. Patman 
told him, in effect, he just did not 
understand. The government-con- 
trolled Federal Reserve Banks 
would furnish the money. “Sup- 
pose the Federal Reserve Banks 
balk®” “They can't balk. They are 


+ 
to 


| what your money system is,” 


| an agency of the Congress,” Pat- | 


man told him. 
Patman recited testimony in 
which Marriner Eccles, head of 


| the Federal Reserve, agreed that 


what the government does any- 
way is “create” money to buy 
government securities. “That is 





Ec- 
cles had said. 

“Why should the Government | 
borrow its own credit?" Patman | 
pleaded. “If we spend $300,000,- | 
000,000 on this war, it will cost! 
about eight or nine billion dollars | 
a year to pay the interest .... In| 
all probability, this is all the tax- | 
payers of this country will be able | 
to pay, and will, therefore, be un- | 


| able to make any payment on the 


principal of the debt each year. 
That being true, all the money 
that will be raised in taxes to pay 
on the national debt will go to 
the people who are using the 
credit of the Nation absolutely 
free, and who have had farmed out 
to them the use of the idle gold 
free, and the people will therefore | 
be caused to pay a debt that is 
useless, wasteful, extravagant, and | 
unnecessary.” 

“The people do not have the 
money and we have got to create 
it,’ Patman said. “I don’t want the 
taxpayers of this Nation to pay 
interest for the next two or three 
hundred years. That is the point 
I am trying to make.’ 

Doughton was not disposed to 
effect any sudden reforms. “This 
is a rather sweeping change,” he 
said, “and the committee could 
hardly be expected to come to a 
satisfactory decision until it heard 
all the facts from the people who 
wish to be heard.” 

The charge of “greenback” mint- 
ing and “funny money” was sug- 
gested by Rep. Harold Knutson of 
Minnesota. He recalled that he had 
been in Germany after World War 
I and had to pay 1,250,000 marks 
for ham, an egg, and coffee he 
could not drink. “I am not saying 
you haven't got a plan, because I 
don't know enough about it,” he 
said 





Child Aid Reforms 


(Continued from Page 1) 
welfare burden and tolerate an/| 
ever increasing percentage of its 
citizenry living at a barely mar- | 
ginal level of existence which is 
guaranteed the government.” 

The report also recommends: 
Raise the Texas age limit for| 
aid from 14 ‘the lowest limit in| 
the nati to 16 to encourage | 
students to stay in school 
Create House and Senate com-| 
mittees on public welfare; 
Exempt from present 
tions the earnings of “any child 
of an ADC family” to enecurene) 
children to take part-time work, | 
provided they stay in school (at}| 
present such earnings are sub-| 
tracted from ADC payments); 
Don't tell the ADC families in| 
advance of caseworker visits—| 
“Workers should visit homes un- 
announced and observe family 
situations as they really are”; 
Locate deserting fathers, who 
are now encouraged to desert} 
when they cannot find work, be- | 
cause unless they desert their 
children are not eligible for aid; 
The wife should “always be left 
with the impression that she is| 
responsible for supplying the de- | 
partment with any information | 
she receives about her husband’ 
(the maximum penalty for deser- 
tion is five years); 
Create five new 
the work of father-finding. 


56¢ a Day Upheld 


The League’s report expresses 


oY 


nm) 


limita- | 


indignation that on the average, | gitimacy is among the Negro ADC 
the one-fourth of the fathers of| cases,” the report says. This is at- 
ADC children who contribute any-| tributed to the facts that higher- 
thing to their children’s support| income whites “have more abor- 
“paid about $10 per dependent) tions”; social attitudes among Ne- 





| per month—or 34 cents per de- 


| locates about 56 cents per child 


| situation, 
| grants are not enough to main- 


| On the other hand, 


| increases” 


positions tor | 
| Texas, of whom 4,640 were on the 
| ADC rolls.) 


pendent per day!”’ (exclamation | 
point theirs) 

In discussing whether to raise | 
the present state grant, the League | 
says, “The present ADC grant al- 
per day with no funds given for 
any child above a limit of four.” 

The League remarks about this 
“It is easy to look at 
these payments and say that the 


tain a decent standard of living. 
it is possible 
to take the schedule of payments, 
low as it is, and show where all 
too many ADC families never had 
an income as great and steady 
prior to their receiving ADC as- 
sistance.” 

In conclusion on the point, the 
League opposes “across-the-board 
and says “any addi- 
should be used for 
“specialized intake,” that is, a bet- 
| ter screening of applicants; for 
specialized caseworkers; better 
training in job skills; more case 
work with unwed mothers; and 
a fund for “specific grant” sup- 
| plements 

In an interesting discussion on 
illigitimacy, the League noted that 
one-fifth of the ADC children 
were born of unwed parents. (As 
of 1958 there were 110,000 illegiti- 
mate children 14 and under in 


tional money” 


“The highest proportion of ille- 





reason Ger- 


strain upon our economy,” said 
Mr. Knutson. “I can't say you 
haven't got a good plan, Mr. Pat- 
man, because I don’t know.” 

“We don't have to go to Ger- 
many to find out about money or 
currency,” Patman rejoined. “Go 
to the Confederate States of Amer- 
ica, after the War between the 
States, and you will find currency 
just as worthless .... That is all 
that is behind money, the integ- 
rity of the nation, the ability of 
the people to pay taxes.” 

Mr. Disney—Mr. Wesley E. Dis- 
ney, Congressman from Oklahoma 





NEW INDICTMENT 
IN SAN AUGUSTINE 


@ A prominent white insurance 

man, Hugh Sparks, 37, has 
been indicted now for murder 
with malace as well as murder 
with a motor vehicle in San Au- 
gustine. He stands charged with 
intentionally running down a 15- 
year-old Negro girl baby sitter 
after he had been to a New Year’s 
Eve party. The sheriff said tests 
ruled out the possibility the girl 
had been raped. Trial will not be 
held before March 21. The sheriff 
said the man admitted he had 
been drinking and does not re- 
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develop- 
chamber 


(more commercial) 
valle the Edinburg 
said. 

@ The staff of the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission has warned, 
in its report considering a Hous- 
ton company’s program for dump- 
ing radioactive wastes into the 
Gulf, that impaired foreign rela- 
tions “might have political, eco- 
nomic or military consequences 
which gravely affect the common 
defense and security.”” Mexico and 
the U.S. State Dept. have pro- 
tested. 
oe The board of councilors of 
the Texas Medical Assn. 
heard and then rejected Dr. 
Abel J. Leader’s appeal from his 
| censure by a board of his Hous- 


—was heard from, too, the tran-| member what happened. “This is | ton colleague on a charge of using 


script of the hearing, smelling of | 


a very prominent family involved. | 


“intemperate language” in criticiz- 


stockrooms and yellowing with) pyerybody is sorry this thing hap- | | ing a political position of the Har- 


age, reveals. 

“I have heard it suggested that 
would put the Government in the 
banking business. I have heard 
that statement in connection with | 
Mr. Patman’s bill,”’ he said. 


Ex-Sen. Robert L. Owen, chair- | 


pened. All the people here feel | 
that way,” the sheriff said. 
@ Edinburg and Donna cham- 

bers of commerce have pro- 
tested a national park on Padre 
Island because of federal plans| 
for an 88-mile section. “We feel | 


ris County Medical Society. 

@ The Associated Press sur- 
veyed liquor prices in some 

Texas cities and concluded that 

prices are artificially held high in 

Dallas. The charge was denied by 

some Dallas retailers and whole- 


man of the Senate banking and | the greater good would be served’ salers. 


_ currency committee at the time of | 
| 


the passage of the Federal Reserve | 
Act in 1913, replied: “The Gov-| 
ernment should leave the banking | 
business to the banks, most em- 
phatically, and the banks should 
leave the governing business and | 
the exercise of sovereignty to the | 
Government,” he said. 

Patman’s bill never passed. To- 
day the national debt is only a| 
few billions short of $300,000,000,- | 
000. The annual interest charges, | 
paid out of taxes, have attained 
$9,000,000,000 a year, the second 
largest item in the federal budget. 
There is no immediate prospect | 
that the necessities of taxing and 
spending will permit the reduc- 
tion of the principal of the debt | 
anytime soon. | 

If Patman was right, something 
is wrong. R.D. 

(To be continued) 


Asked 


grocs do not subject unwed moth- 
ers to “risks” which obtain in the 
white community; housing, em- 
ployment, and fatherless situa- 
tions among Negroes “can sive | 
rise to unstable, promiscuous | 
mothers of illegitimate children”; 
finally, “Only a small fraction of 
the Negro children who are or 
might be available for adoption 
have been adopted,” and the un- 
adopted children cannot be sent. 
to a state foster home for Negroes, 
since there isn’t one. 

Critics who advocate cutting aid 
off to illegitimate children “do not | 
explain how the children would} 
be cared for, or what would hap- 
pen to them,” the League says. If} 





the mother is forced to support) 
them “she will increase her in- 
come through the attentions of| 
men,” and the cycle continues. 

“Girls who mother illegitimate | 
children are emotionally unstable, 
have usually been deprived of a 
normal family 
were growing up, and are seeking 
in promiscuous sexual relation- 
ships the attention and affection 
they have never had,” the League 
said studies have shown. “To 
break this pattern will require 
something more than either taking 
away a monthly welfare payment 
or granting one.” 

Advocated: “complex and ex- 
pensive professional services,” re- 
quiring males responsible to pay 
child support (only Alaska, Vir- 
ginia, and Texas do not do this), 
and relying on “the responsibility 
of the school, church, and the 
press to create proper attitudes 

. Until this is done, no law can 


| gional newspapers, 
| See It,” 


| Alamo, 


| sight, for the visitors might be 
| revelers, and revelers like what 


life while they) 





stem the tide.” 





‘Agency Shop’ Issue 


DAINGERFIELD 


E. B. Germany, president of 
Lone Star Steel, has served angry | 
notice that he will fight—and that | 
| he expects Atty. Gen. Will Wilson 
| to fight—an “agency shop” provi-| 
sion in the new national steel set- 
tlement. 

The agreement signed by the | 
major U.S. steel companies, Ger- | 
many wrote in his column in re-| 
“The Way I 
includes a requirement 
that non-union steel workers in 
states which do not allow union- 
security provisions pay “a service | 


| charge” equal to union dues and 


assessments. 

“It is a sly, underhanded, | 
shrewd effort to evade the laws | 
of this state, and we pay our at-| 


| torney general to enforce the law. | 


How well he does it only time 
will tell,” Germany wrote. 

The provision says that in 
states where the contract's union 
security provisions cannot be le- 
gally enforced, each steel worker 
who fails to maintain voluntary 
union membership “shall be re- 
quired as a condition of employ- 
ment’ to pay to the union each 
month “a service charge as a con- 
tribution toward the administra- 
tion of this agreement and the 
representation of such employ- 
ees.” The charge is equal to dues 
and assessments. 

“If the steel companies attempt 
to inflict upon Texas workers the 
terms of the new contract,” Ger- 
many said, “they will be in clear 
violation of our law ... it will 
become the solemn duty of the 
attorney general to uphold the 
rights of the oppressed.” 





a MONAHANS 
fe City dwellers who cannot 
believe that West Texas is 
inhabited should not spend much 
time at “Avary’s Antique Shop” if 
they want to overcome their sus- 
picions. San Antonio has the| 
Dallas Neiman’s, Austin | 
the capitol, Fort Worth the court- 
house with the neon flag, and 
Houston the ugliest skyline north 
of Reynosa; Monahans people take 
visitors immediately to the little) 
house on the highway from 
whence only dark and silence pro- 
ceed. 
From the back of the place clut- 


| tering sounds respond to pound- 
| ing, however, and the owner is not | 
| taken back by beer cans. In fact| 


he seems to perk up in their) 


he has: a nickel, a dime, a quar- 
ter a tune from the ancient music- 
makers. 

They say that when the owner, 
a man 35 or 40, was in high school 
in Monahans he was a talented 
musician. His daughter is All- 





The cases are concentrated in 
East and South Texas where the 
two major ethnic minorities are 
concentrated. The four largest 
counties (Harris, Dallas, Bexar, 
Tarrant) have 22 per cent of the 
cases and 35 per cent of the total 
population. The state average of 
the eligible population on ADC 
is 2.6 per cent, and of the 46 coun- 
ties that have five per cent or 
more of their eligible population 
on ADC, 27 are in East Texas, six: 
are in Central Texas, and 13 are 
in South Texas. 





State trombone. Now he collects, 
displays, and sells his relics, cor- 
responding with his few fellow 
specialists in the country and trav- 
eling some, for he has found his 
finds in an old sawmill, in base- 
ments, and hanging from chains in 
a church. 

Gathered in a gloom, the auto- 
matic pianos, the Civil War Drum 
with 27-inch steel discs playing a 
song like a circular IBM card. 
(“one of the eight great inven- 
tions,” but as of just when is not 
recorded), organs, nickelodeons, 
victrolas, and statues of the Vic- 
tor dog, ear cocked for his master’s 
voice, lament departed gaieties 
and beg the guests for change. 


Some of the inventions were in- 


| genious and complex, like con- 
| ventions and conceits of the era 
| whence they came. For example, 
| the orchestraleon is piano, man- 


doleon, snare drum, base drum, 
xylophone, Indian block, castanets, 
cymbals, triangle, samporene, and 
soft drums, a quixotic orchestra, 
each player refusing to perform 
until another kicks him. 

The music is bold and fitful 
and startling, and fills the wooden 
place with life as were filled the 
halls of iniquity and sin. Too 
young for the '90’s, still they are 
remembered, Thomas Edison .. . 
a Bicycle Built for Two .. . Bring 
Back the Daisies; girls in bustles 
and broad straw hats; lovers by 
the river on a Sunday afternoon. 
They are gathered here at Avary's 
on the creaking wooden floor by 
the edge of the town on the flats 
of West Texas as though they 
have no other place to go. RD. 
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THE WESTERN SOUTH IN TEXAS | 


AUSTIN 

The question whether Texas be- 
longs mainly to the South or to 
the West may seem academic, even 
inane. But the best minds con- 
tradict each other, and themselves, 
on this point. It may, therefore, 
be permissible for one of the worst 
to speculate, however idly, on the 
meaning of the designations 
“West” and “South.” 

Almost any Texan will draw a 
line for you, starting on the Red 
River and dividing the state; 
everyone agrees that Fort Worth 
belongs on the left of this line, 
Dallas on the right; after that no 
two lines will coincide. 

Walter Webb, perhaps the most 
westward-looking of the major 
historians, has recently, for some 
reason, turned into a spokesman 
for the New South. 

Erna Fergusson of New Mex- 
ico, who has been revising her 
book Our Southwest, published in 
1940, which covers Texas as far 
east as San Antonio and Fort 
Worth, came away from San An- 
tonio twenty years ago with the 
strong impression (puzzling to 
me, who lived there for seventeen 
years) that the town reeked of 
magnolias and mint julips, was in 
fact the outer bastion of the Deep 
South. A keen observer like Miss 
Fergusson could not be entirely 
deceived, so the conclusion is in- 
escapable that, to a real West- 
erner, San Antonio does smell of 
the South. It is true that Seguin, 
only 35 miles to the east, was, 
until the Civil War depleted it 
of men and money, a typical 
Southern planter’s town, with 
costly mansions that, in various 
stages of repair or desecration, 
stand, or sag, today. 

An amusing contrast to Miss 
Fergusson’s impression is the re- 
port of a friend of mine, born and 
marinated in the Deep South (a 
native of Mississippi and a grad- 
uate of the University of Vir- 
ginia), who now teaches at the 
University of Texas, and who finds 
absolutely no trace of Southern 
tradition either in the city of Aus- 
tin or in his students from every 
part of the state. They are inter- 
ested, he says, in no tradition 
whatsoever, and Austin is a typi- 
cal American college town, with 
a most un-Southern bustle about 
it. 


There can be no disputing that | 


Texas has, each day, less and less 
in common with the Old South. 
Or the New. 


N WE SPEAK of the South | 


and the West we are not really 
talking about geography, but 
about two distinct and utterly in- 
compatible patterns of thought. 
Both of these patterns proceed, 
like most of the people who set- 
tled in Texas during the past cen- 
tury, from the states south of the 
Ohio River and of Mason’s and 
Dixon’s Line and east of the Mis- 


sissippi. 
One of these patterns is aristo- 
cratic, feudal, repressive. This, 


strictly speaking, is the Old South. 
It is the pattern of a society built 
on huge estates and supported by 
slavery, black or white. It was, 
and is, confined to Maryland, Vir- 
ginia, and South Carolina, and to 
those regions of the other South- 
ern states along the river bottoms, 
where planters from Virginia and 
Carolina could establish them- 
selves with their slaves. In Texas 
it was largely confined to the 
Brazos and Colorado bottoms and 
to the eastern towns. 

The opposing pattern is fiercely 
democratic. It is based on equal 
manhood suffrage, political and 
religious freedom. This could very 
well be called the pattern of the 
Old West. It started in Virginia; 
the seeds of the revolt against a 
rigid feudal order were there 
from the first. 

Virginia was founded, while 
Shakespeare was still alive, by 
a set of eggheads, or visionaries, 


who included the Earl of South- 
ampton, his dear friend. There 
was manhood suffrage for free- 
holders, and the governors were 
controlled, to a considerable ex- 
tent, by the people. The owners of 
great landed estates steadily grew 
in power and wealth, thanks to 
the system of indentured servants, 
who did the work of slaves for a 
term of years (there was no other 
way for a poor man to get across 
the ocean; he had to bind him- 


Charles Ramsdell 


self); Negro slaves were scarce 
until near the end of the Seven- 
teenth Century, and somebody had 
to do the dirty work. 

Not until the restoration of the 
Stuarts, or after 1660, was the so- 
cial order of Virginia brought 
into tight feudal alignment. Then 
voting was restricted to property 
owners—a restriction that endured 
for two hundred years. The ruling 
class in Virginia has changed its 
ideas very little since then; Sen- 
ator Harry Byrd would seem con- 
servative even to Shakespeare’s 
friends. As for education, it is not 
now and never has been, in Vir- 
ginia, looked upon as a thing to 
be shared with the rabble. Hear 
the governor, Sir William Berke- 
ley, in 1676: 











| into the plantations could be sold 


“I thank God there are no free 
schools nor printing, and I hope 
we shall not have these for a hun- 
dred years; for learning has 
brought disobedience, heresy, and 
sects into the world, and print- 
ing has divulged them, and libels 
against the best government” (he 
meant his own and that of James 
II). “God keep us from both!” 

As for those Presidents of the 
United States, Jefferson, Madison, 
and Monroe, they have never been 
accepted as Virginians of the 
noble tradition, as have Wash- 
ington and Lee, whose genealogies 
are in proper order and who were 
not so obviously tainted with 
abominable heresy. 





South Carolina was an aristoc- | 
racy from the first. Declared its| 
founder, the Earl of Shaftesbury | 
(1671): “Substantial men and their | 
families must make the plantation | 
which will stock the country with 
Negroes, cattle, and other necessi- | 
ties.” An elaborate social order, | 
with ranking barons, landgraves, 
and the like, was worked out on| 
paper by the English philosopher 
John Locke, whose intention was 
“to avoid a numerous democracy.” 
This plan had to be junked, but} 
the city of Charleston produced an | 
aristocracy, especially after it was 
discovered that Indians enticed 





as slaves to the West Indies, where | 


they were traded for Negroes, who 
did not seem to need any clothes, 
but could work all day in the 
miasmic marshes, under the hot 
sun, and live on 
yams. 

In North Carolina, 


only small areas near the coast | 


were suited to the plantation sys- 
tem. Most of the country was a 
stretch of sandy, pine-covered 
hills, and here, as in the moun- 
tains and valleys of western Vir- 
ginia, was a refuge for bondser- 
vants who attained their freedom 
or who simply ran 
their masters, for 
weary of paying rents to wealthy 
landlords and fees to their 
ions, for dissenters 
ligious freedom. “The persons that 
at present designe thither 
report of 1663) expect 


away from 


malcontents 


min- 
seeking re- 


(Says a 


liberty of 


conscience, and without that will 
not goe.” 

ND SO, as happened in the 

later development of the West 

all the way to Texas, restless 


verty- 


backwoodsmen and p< 
stricken farmers, without the help 


of government or its hindrance 
contrary to law and at the risk of 
murder by Indians, squatted on 


land to which they held no title 
built themselves a cabin 
up a few acres in the wilderness 


pened 


nothing but/| 


however, | 


planted Indian corn, and turned 
their cows and hogs loose to 
browse. They were free, and they 
intended to stay free. 


Down from the north, from 


| Pennsylvania, through the valley 


of the Shenandoah, came Quakers 


| like the Boones and the Lincolns, 


and Scots and Germans — poor 
people all—thence to North Caro- 
lina, Kentucky, Tennessee, Texas. 


It is no accident that the speech 
of the present day Texan is vir- 
tually indistinguishable from the 
speech of Tennessee or of North 
Carolina. From those lands or 
across them, came many of the 
first settlers in Texas, and they 
brought with them the democratic 
idea 


As for the “aristocrats” of Vir- 
ginia and South Carolina, their in- 
fluence among us has been great, 
out of proportion to their num- 
bers. That is because their sons, 
receiving a good education for the 
times, became diffused through- 
out the South, including Texas, as 
lawyers and in other professions 
that gave them an opportunity to 
exert leadership. They were prom- 
inent in politics. Others, provided 
with capital and slaves, could 
start out as plantation owners 
with an advantage over the strug- 
gling neighbor who started from 
scratch. But above all they had 
as members of illustrious familes, 
prestige. They were the Best Peo- 
ple. 





LEGALS | Issued and given under my hand | feet to an iron 

| and the seal of said Court at office east corner of 
| in the City of Austin, this the 21st | for corner; 
day of December, 1959. | 


CITATION BY PUBLICATION 
THE STATE OF TEXAS 

To Thomas Melvin Ricketson, 
Defendant, in the hereinafter 
style¢ and numbered cause: 

ou are hereby commanded tu 
appear before the 126th District | 


Clerk of the District Courts, | 209.72 
By 


O. T. MARTIN, JR. 


bar i County, Texas | Southeast corner 


pipe at the North-| reference is here 
a 2/9 


| THENCE with the East line of 
Said 2/9ths acre tract, S. 30 W 
feet to an iron pipe at the 


JO) . Deputy | acre tract for corner; 
THENCE with the North line} 


made 
ths acre tract | intents and purposes 

If is citation is 
within 90 days after 


not 








issuance, it shall be returned un- 
served. 

of said 2/9ths WITNESS, O. T. MARTIN, JR. 
Clerk of the District Courts of 
Travis County 


for ali 


served 
date of its 


this Baladez, age 13 years, sammy 
Baladez, age 11 years, Frances 
Baladez, age 9 years, Dora Bala- 
dez, age & years, Henry Baladez, 
age 6 years, and plaintiff prays 
that she be awarded c ly and 
control of said aforementioned 
minor children; Plaintiff alieges 
that defendant is able to work 





ourt of Travis County, Texas, to 
be held at the courthouse of said 


county in the City of Austin, Tra- | 


vis County, Texas, at or before 10 


o’clock A.M. of the first Monday | 


after the expiration of 42 days 
from the date of issuance hereof; 
that is to say, at or before, 10 o'- 
clock A.M. of Monday the 8th day 


of February, 1960, and answer the | 


etition of laintiff in Cause 
umber 115,277, in which Ruby 
Green Ricketson is Plaintiff and 
Thomas Melvin Ricketson i. de- 


fendant, filed in said Court on the | 


31 day of August, 1959, and the 
nature of which said suit is as fol- 
lows: 

Being an action and prayer for 
judgment in favor of Plaintiff and 
against Defendant for decree of 
divorce dissolving the bonds of 
matrimony heretofore and now ex- 
isting between said parties; Plain- 
tiff alleges cruel treatment on the 
part of Defendant towards her of 
such nature as to render their fur- 
ther living together as husband 


and wife altogether insupportable; | 


Plaintiff further alleges that no 
children were born of said union 
and that no necessity exists for 
the partitioning of any commun- 
ity property; Plaintiff further 
prays for costs of suit and for 
general relief; 

All of which more fully appears 
from Plaintiff's Original Petition 
on file in this office and to which 
reference is here made for all in- 
tents and purposes; 

If this citation is not served 
within 90 days after date of its 
issuance, it shall be returned un- 
served. 

WITNESS, O. T. MARTIN, JR., 
Clerk of the District Courts of 
Travis County, Texas. 

Issued and given under my hand 
and the seal of said Court at of- 
fice in the City of Austin, this the 
28th day of December, 1959 

. T. MARTIN, JR. 
Clerk of the District Courts, 
Travis County, Texas. 
By GEO. W. BICKLER, Deputy 


CITATION BY PUBLICATION 
THE STATE OF TEXAS 

TO Oscar Leon Rawlings De- 
fendant, in the hereinafter styled 
and numbered cause: 

You are hereby commanded to 
appear before the 126th District 
Court of Travis County, Texas, to 
be held at the courthouse of said 
county in the City of Austin, Tra- 
vis County, Texas, at or before 10 
o'clock A. M. of the first Monday 
after the expiration of 42 days 
from the date of issuance hereof; 
that is to say, at or before, 10 
o'clock A. M. of Monday the 8th 
day of February, 1960, and answer 
the petition of plaintiff in Cause 
Number 116,396, in which Muriel 
Virginia Rawlings is Plaintiff and 
Oscar Leon Rawlings is defendant, 
filed in said Court on the 21st day 
of December, 1959, and the nature 
of which said suit is as follows: 

Being an action and prayer for 
judgment in favor of plaintiff and 
against defendant for decree of 
divorce dissolving the bonds of 
matrimony heretofore and now 
existing between said rties; 
plaintiff alleged that defendant 
commenced a course of unkind, 
harsh and _ tyrannical conduct 
toward plaintiff and _ continued 
with slight intermissions until 
plaintiff and defendant separated; 

laintiff further alleges that de- 
endant was guilty of excesses, 
cruel treatment and outrages 
toward plaintiff as to render their 
living together insupportable; 
plaintiff further alleges that no 
community property was acquired 
as a result of their marriage. but 
that three minor children were 
adopted by defendant and plain- 
tiff, namely, Michael Douglas, age 
12 years, Oscar Leon, Jr., age 9 
years, Guy Dennis, age 4 years, 
and that said children are now 
with and in custody of defendant, 
and plaintiff prays that custody 
of said children be awarded to the 
defendant; plaintiff further prays 
for relief, general and special; 

All of which more fully sopeess 
from Plaintiffs Original Petition 
on file in this office, and which 
reference is here made for all in- 


tents and —" 
If this dita ion is not served 


within 90 da s after date of its is- | 


suance, it be returned un- 
served. 

WITNESS, O. T. Martin, Jr. 
Clerk of the District Courts of 


Travis County, Texas. 


| CITATION BY PUBLICATION 
THE STATE OF TEXAS 

To D. L. Graham, Ada White, 
Eddie Johnson, sometimes known 
as Edgar Johnson, Jasper Phillips, 
R. Parr, Guy L. Graham, Arnette 
C. Smith and wife Gladys Smith, 
Billy Graham, Clyde S. Graham, 
Carol Graham, Nettie Graham, 
Pearl M. Graham, Lilly Graham, 
Ada White Howell, Aaron Howell, 
| Anderson Washington and wife, 
| Birdie Washington and Chas. 
| Wendlandt, Jr.; if living, whose 
places of residence are unknown 
to Plaintiff and the legal repre- 
sentatives of each of said named 
defendants and the unknown heirs 
| of each of said named defendants: 
the legal representatives of the 
unknown heirs of each of said 
named Defendants, if the un- 


known heirs of said defendants | 


are dead; the unknown heirs of 
the unknown heirs of said named 


Defendants, if the unknown heirs | 


of the unknown heirs of said 


named Defendants are dead; party | 


Defendants in the hereinafter 
| numbered and styled cause; 

You and each of you are hereby 
commanded to appear before the 
126th District Court of Travis 


Count+, Texas, to be held at the | 


Courthouse of said county in the 
City of Austin, Travis County, 
Texas, at or before 10 o'clock A.M 
of the first Monday after the ex- 
piration of 42 days from the date 
of issuance hereof; that is to say, 
at or before 10:00 o'clock A.M. of 
Monday the 22nd of February, 
1960, and answer the 
Amended Original Petition 


in which 
and each of the above named par- 


ties and William A. Brown, who| 


resides in Houston, Harris County, 
to an iron pipe for corner; 


| Texas, Marjorie Jones and Walter | 


George Wendlandt, who both re- 
side in Austin, Travis County, 
Texas, and Charles William Wend- 


landt who resides in Dallas, Dal- | 
are Defend- | 


las County, Texas, 
|} ants; filed in said Court on the 
6th day of January, 1960, and the 
nature of whith said suit is as 
follows: 

Being an action and prayer for 
judgment in ‘favor Plaintiff and 


against Defendants for title to and, 


possession of the following de- 
scribed property and premises, to- 


wit: 
FIRST TRACT: 

The East 2/9ths of a one (1) 
acre tract of land out of the 
George W. Spear Headright Sur- 
vey, in the City of Austin, Travis 
County, Texas, said 2/9ths of an 
acre being described by metes 
and bounds as follows: 

BEGINNING at a point on the 
South boundary line of West 12th 


Street, which beginning point is| 


N. 60 deg. W. 2008.33 from the in- 
tersection of the South line of 
West 12th Street and the West 
line of Winstead Lane; 

THENCE with the South line of 
West 12th Street N. 60 deg. W. 466 
feet to a point in the South line of 
West 12th Street for the North- 
west corner of this tract. 

THENCE S. 30 deg. W. 209.72 
feet to the North bounda line 
of West 11th Street for the South- 
west corner of this tract; 

THENCE with the North line 
of West llth Street S. 60 deg. E. 
46.6 feet to a point in the North 
line of West 11th Street for the 
Southeast corner of this tract; 

THENCE N. 30 deg. E. 209.72 
feet to the Northeast corner of 
this tract, in the South line of 
West 12th Street, and the point 
of beginning. 

| SECOND TRACT: 

| A portion of the Geo. W. Spear 
League, in the City of Austin, 

| Travis County, Texas, described 


| by metes and bounds as follows, | 


to-wit: 

BEGINNING for reference at an 
}iron pipe at the intersection of 
| the North line of West 11th Street 
with the West line of Winsted 

Lan 


e; 
| ‘THENCE with the North 
| West 11th Street, N. 60 W 


line 
. 128 
| feet to a fence and place of be- 


of 
46 


ginning of this tract; 
| CE along said fence as 
| follows: N. 27 30’ E. 127.8 feet to 
a corner post, N. 66 13’ W. 64 feet 
to a corner post, N. 24 25’ E. 89.4 
feet to the South line of West 12th 
Street for corner; 

THENCE with the South line of 
West 12th Street, N. 60 W. 13 


oer } 
of | 
Plaintiff in Cause Number 114,379, | 
Nelson Puett is Plaintiff | 


| of West llth Street S. 60 E. 79.2 
feet to the place of beginning, 
| according to a survey made Nov 
4, 1953, by James T. Watson, Li- 
censed Surveyor. 
THIRD TRACT: 

Part of the Geo. W. Spear 
League in the City of Austin, 
| Travis County, Texas, described 
by_metes and bounds as follows: 
| BEGINNING at an iron pipe at 
| the intersection of the North line 
| of West 11th Street with the West 
| line of Winsted Lane according to 
| the plat of Marlton Place Section 
| No. . and from which iron pipe a 
; concrete monument at the North- 
| east corner of Lot 1, Marlton Place 
| Section 2, bears S. 29 30° W. 50 
feet; 

THENCE with the West line of 
| Winsted Lane, N. 29 30’ E. 103 
feet to an iron pin for corner; 
from which an iron pipe bears 
S. 61 53’ E. 2.2 feet: 

THENCE N. 61 53’ W. 102.4 feet 
to an iron pipe for corner; 

THENCE N. 300 East 52.13 feet 

THENCE S. 61 47’ E. 104.37 feet 
to an iron pipe set in the West 
line of Winsted Lane; 

THENCE N. 29 38’ E. 52.2 feet 
to an iron pipe for corner, set at 
the Southwest intersection of Win- 
sted Lane and West 12th Street: 

THENCE N. 61 56’ 103.97 
feet to an iron pipe; 

THENCE continuing along the 
South line of West 12th Street 
N. 60 W. 103.07 feet to a fence for 
corner; 

THENCE along said fence as 
follows: S. 24 25’ W. 89.4 feet to 
corner post, S. 66 13’ E. 64 feet 
to corner post, S. 27 30’ W. 127.8 
feet to the North line of West 11th 
Street for corner; 

THENCE with the North line of 
West 11th Street, S. 60 E. 128.46 
feet to the place of beginning, save 
and except the property conveyed 
to Forest Gathright, Trustee by 
Mrs. Lilly Graham by warranty 
| deed on the 1lth day of Novem- 
ber, 1952, and recorded in Vol 
1299, ge 549-550 of the Deed 
Records of Travis County, Texas, 
and described as follows, to-wit 

e Southeast portion of that 
certain one (1) acre tract of land 
out of the George W. Spear 
League in the City of Austin, 
Travis County, Texas, conveyed 
by Robert Johnson to D. L. Gra- 
ham by deed recorded in Vol. 258, 
Page 42 of the Deed Records of 
Travis County, Texas, and said 
tract herein conveyed being more 
particularly described by metes 
and bounds as follows: 

{ BEGINNING at an iron pipe set 
for Southeast corner of this tract, 
said point of beginning, being at 
the intersection of Winsted Lane 
and West llth Street, and said 
a? of beginning being located 

. 29 deg. 38’ 50 feet from a con- 
crete monument set at the North- 
east corner of Lot No. One (1) of 
Marlton Place, Section Two (2), 
a subdivision in the City of Aus- 
tin, Travis County, Texas, accord- 
ing to the map or plat of said sub- 
division of record in Vol. 4, Page 
13, of the Plat Records of Travis 
County, Texas; 

THENCE N. 29 deg. 38’ W. along 
the West line of Winsted Lane a 
distance of 103.05 feet to an iron 
pipe for Northeast corner of this 
tract; 

THENCE N. 61 deg. 51’ W. 104.67 
feet to an iron pipe for Northwest 
corner of this tract; 

E S. 30 deg. 00’ W. 99.60 
feet to an iron pipe in the North 
line of West 11th Street for South- 
west corner of this tract; 

THENCE S. 60 deg. E. along 
the North line of West 11th Street 
105.37 feet to the place of begin- 
ning. 
Plaintiff alleges that on Novem- 
ber 17, 1953, he was, and still is, 
the owner in fee simple of the 
above described property, and 
| premises, holding and claiming 
same by virtue of the three, five, 
| ten ond twenty-five year statute 
|of limitation; that on or about 
| April 9, 1959, Defendants entered 
|said premises and ejected Plain- 
| tiff therefrom and now wrongfully 


him the possession thereof; Plain- 





tiff further prays for such other | 


| and further relief as he may show 
himself entitled to, whether legal 





and unlawfully withhold from, 





Issued and give 
and the seal 
fice in the City c 
6th day of Jar 

0.T 


my hand 
at of 


of the Dist: 


THE STATE OF TEXAS 
To Any Sheriff or Any 
Within the State of Texa 
GREETINGS 

You are 
cause to be _ | 
less than ten days bef 
turn day there 
cate of put 
paper printed 
Texas, the acc 


hereby 











and requests é 
settled and close and said appli- 
cant be discharged f 

Said applicatior ll be 
and acted 4 
o'clock A.M 
next after tl : ter 
days from date f ation of 
this citat th 
8th day 0, a 
County ( rtk s Austin 
Texas 


of Fe 


















is parties; 
Plaintiff g defendant 
began a rs h, unkind 
and tyra t toward 
plaintiff i pilai id not do 
any acts bring is conduct 
toward plaintiff ff further 
alleges that def abandoned 
plaintiff on De 18, 1952, for 
a period of m n three (3) 
years to live in with an- | 
other woman i since which 
time they have not lived together 
as husband and wife, and such 
conduct did result in separation 
| or equitable, general or special; | of the parties and rendered their 
All of which more fully ap-| living together as husband and 
from Plaintiff's ond| wife insupportable; Plaintiff al- 


Amended Original Petition onj|jeges that there were five chil- 
file in this office and to which’ dren born of this marriage, Ele- 

















and prays that the Court set an 
amount of money to be paid by 
defendant monthly to plaintiff for 
the care, support and maintenance 
of said minor children; plaintiff 
further alleges that there was no 
community property acquired as 
a result of said marriage; plain- 
tiff further prays for relief, gen- 
eral and special; 

All of which more fully appears 
from Plaintiffs Original] Petition 
on file in this office, and which 
reference is here made for all in- 
tents and purposes; 

If this citation is not served 
within 90 days after date of its 
issuance, it shall be returned un- 
served 

WITNESS, O. T. MARTIN, JR 
Clerk of the District Courts of 
Travis County, Texas 

Issued and given under by hand 
and the seal of said Court at office 
in the City of Austin. this the 12th 
y of January, 1960 
(SEAL) 

O. T. MARTIN, JR 
Clerk of the District Courts 
Travis County, Texas 
By A. E. JONES, Deputy 


CITATION BY PUBLICATION 
THE STATE OF TEXAS 

To William Cullen Bryant. De- 
fendant, in the hereinafter styled 
and numbered cause: 

You are hereby commanded to 
appear before the 126th District 
Court of Travis County, Texas. to 
be held at the courthouse of said 
county in the ity of Austin 
Travis County, Texas, at or be- 
fore 10 o'clock A.M. of the first 
Monday after the expiration of 
42 days from the date of issuance 
hereof; that is to say, at or be- 
fore, 10 o'clock A.M. of Monday 
the 29th day of February, 1960 
and answer the petition of plain- 
tiff in Cause Number 116,566, in 
which Pear! Bryant is Plaintiff 
and William Cullen Bryant is De- 
fendant, filed in said Court on the 
12th day of January, 1960. and the 
nature of which said suit is as 
follows 

Being an action and prayer for 
judgment in favor of Plaintiff and 
against Defendant for decree of 
divorce dissolving the bonds of 
matrimony heretofore and now 
existing between said parties 
Plaintiff alleges abandonment by 
defendant of her for a period of 
more than three years, with the 
intention on the part of Defendant 
of making such abandonment per- 
manent. Plaintiff further alleges 
that no children were born of said 
union and no community property 
was accumulated. Plaintiff further 
prays for costs of suit and relief 
general and special; 

All of which more fully appears 
from plaintiffs original petitior 
on file in this office, and to whict 
reference is here made 

If this citation is not served 
within 90 days after date of its 
issuance, it shall be returned un- 
served. 

WITNESS, O. T. MARTIN, JR 
Clerk of the District Courts of 
Travis County, Texas 

Issued and given under my hand 
and the seal of said Court at office 
in the City of Austin, this the 
15th dav of January, 1960 

MARTIN, JR 
Clerk of the District Courts 
Travis County, Texas 
By ELI GREER, Deputy 


NOTICE of Dissolution of Bust 
and Intention to Incorporate Firm 
Without Change of Name 

Notice is hereby given that bus- 
iness owned and operated by 
James V. Cross, under the as- 
sumed name of Rio Grande Egg 
Conger is to be terminated 
within thirty (30) days from date 
or as soon thereafter as is practi- 
cal. All debts due said business 
are to be paid, and those due from 
the same discharged at 110 North 
18th Street, McAllen, Texas. 

Notice is hereby given that the 
said James V. Cross, d-b-a Rio 
Grande Egg Com y intends to 
incorporate after the expiration of 
thirty days from this date under 
the firm name of Rio Grande Egg 
Company Inc., with principal of- 
fice and = a of business in Mc- 
Allen, Hidalgo County, Texas. 

This notice is given under the 
provisions of Article 1307, Ver- 
non’s Revised Civil Statutes of 








| Texas, and is dated the 28th day 
of Decem 


1959. 
JAMES V. CROSS 











The Readers Contending 


dial all but the last number. May-; they favor a religious test for 


Could Be Wrong 


Sir: I am renewing my subscrip- 
tion and I let that speak for it- 
self. By continuing to raise ques- 
tions and report events which 
prove embarassing to people 
whom others are reluctant to em- 
barass, are performing the 
vital critical function which is all 
but the very pulse of a free soci- 


you 


ety. My only criticism of you is 
this: every now and then, either 
between the lines or explicitly 
stated, I find evidence which 


leads me to suspect that perhaps 
the Editor's of the universe 
is a little over-simple: there are 
the “good and the “bad 
guys,” period. Not that I don't 
often with you, and not 
that I don't nearly always vote 
with you: I am rbed only 
by the obviousness and correct- 
ness of our (the intellectuals’?) 
appraisal of things. Such a pos- 
ture, and the assumption of such 
unanimity in the audience, can 
breed a clannishness within em- 
battled minority groups (such as 
the Texas liberals) which in the 
end renders them wholly ineffec- 
tive as political instrumentalit 

The group and the views it mais 
ishes become ends in themselves. 
One by one, sympathetic dissent- 
ers get up and quietly leave. And 
the other side continues to win. In 
my mind, we should, after speak- 
ing out as loudly and clearly as 
we are capable for the things we 
believe in, smile a little, admit 
that we are a bit partisan, and 


view 


guys” 


agree 


rT 
distu 


that, even, the possibility exists 
that we could be wrong. Minori- 
ties, in order to become majori- 
ties, must be assimilative; too nar- 
row or too intense a political 
morality stifles the assimilative 
function. The Observer, I think, 


might do well to keep this maxim 
in sharper focus. 

Sam E. Dunham IV, 5467 S. Cor- 
nell Ave., Chicago 15, Il 


‘Anti-Semitic Statement’ 


Sir: In view of your editorial 
‘Swastikas,” in the January 15th 
issue of the Texas Observer, I 
should like to take you to task for 
offering a platform to H. Mewhin- 


nev'e rt 


ey *s anti-Ser 


tic Statement (in 
the January 8th issue of your 
paper) about, “Big Texas depart- 
ment stores—chiefly owned by re- 
mote Semites in New York a 
At best Mr oa. remark 
was a ha evancy. At 
worst it was an implication that 
it is just such remote Semites— 
and other “auslanders” from Kan- 
sas and Connecticut—who are sul- 
lying the pioneer stock. In any 
case, it behooves the editor of a 
responsible publication to exercise 
some control over thy 
which are expressed under his 
banner. To those who would cry 
“censorship” might I ask if The 
Texas Observer should be expect- 
ed to publish segregationist 
FIA ravings? An editor has a re- 
sponsibilty to his readers. 

To H. Mewhinney I should like 
to quote from the “Swastika” edi- 
torial, “Let those who indulge 
easy hostilities to racial or ethnic 
groups reflect on the implications.” 

A little more of Mewhinney’s 
philosophy and we shall all have 
need for his Manual for Neander- 
thals, since we'll be back in the 
stone age. 

Helen C. Spear, 2005 Stamford 
Lane, Austin 3. 


Jangling Ma Bell 

Sir: You might want to let Ar- 
den Macnab of Houston (Obs. Dec. 
4) know that I think I’ve got Ma 
Bell licked. I, too, tried the handle 
off the hook and got jangled. I, 
too, had a straight line and a small 
baby. I don’t know what it does 
to their equipment, but you can 


rmful j ] 
rm. irre. 


shte 


the ughts 


or 
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be she should pick the number 
of someone she doesn’t like. Say 
she dials GR 7074 and stops—her 
phone is then tied up. What hap- 
pens to yours, I wouldn't know. 

Mrs. Betty Sudduth, 2801 N.W. 
65th St.. Oklahoma City, 16 


A Not Perfect Stride 


Sir: 


the 


It appears to this reader 
Observer is taking a posi- 
tion consistent with that of the 
less informed dailies in their snap- 
judgment criticism of the new 


auto insurance merit rating plan. 


that 


I know the board, commission- 
and wires — have for 


discussing this sania 6. have 
roduced what is, in their honest 
it, the fairest plan possi- 
the citizens of Texas at 
They know full well 
is not perfect. They do 


umd 


feel it is a large stride in the right 
direction 


The fact seems to be quite gen- 
erally ignored that the board is 
obliged to fix rates for this type 
ance. Please note that Art 
5.01 of the Texas Insurance Code 


of insur 


reads, in part, as follows: 

. The Poard shall have the 
sole and exclusive power and 
authority, and it shall be its duty 
to determine, fix, prescribe and 
promulgate just, reasonable and 
adequate rates of premiums to be 


charged and collected by all in- 
surers writing any form of insur- 
ance on motor vehicles in this 
State In promulgating any 
such rating plans the Board shall 
give due consideration to the pe- 
culiar hazards and experience of 
individual risks The Board 
om have the authority also 
alter or amend any and all of such 


to 


rates 


In the light of the statute quoted 
could the board con- 
tinue a rating system which com- 
pletely ignored 
and conclusive statistics clearly 
indicating a direct correlation be- 
tween moving violations and traf- 
fic accidents? 


how 


above, 


the voluminous 


Contrary to the critics’ charges, 


the new plan should not be con- 
sidered oPagersemers nor retroactive 
It merely discontinues, as of Jan- 
vary 1, the windfall rates pre- 
viously granted to careless driv- 
ers. If the plan could be and was 
made retroactive, it would seem 


require a further adjustment 
in favor of safe drivers to compen- 
sate them for the inequitable rates 
charged them in past years. 


++ 
10 


Suppose the board was to be 
charged with fixing rates for life 
contracts. Would they 
then be expected to throw the 
mortality tables out the window 
and fix a flat premium for every- 
regardless of age, occupa- 
health, etc? 

Cannot the public now be urged 
to give a vote of confidence to 
these men who have made honesty 
and hard work the order of the 
day in the Insurance Department? 
Or have we all so soon forgotten 
the scandals which rocked the 
State such a short time past? 

Robert Roebuck, Dallas. 

P.S. I quite agree that there 
should be some special considera- 
tion—right of appeal or something 
—for those Poor Unfortunates, 
like myself, who were unfairly 
fined for not coming to a com- 
plete stop when required on one 


nsurance 


one, 


tion, 


or two occasions during the past 


couple of years. 


Politics and God’s Word 


Sir: In reply to both Mr. Norton 
and Mr. Younglove: I ask them if 


| liberal and democratic, can persist 
|in their 








public office 

When I, a Catholic and a citi- 
zen, oppose or support a law, I 
do so at the behest of my own 
conscience and as a result of my 
own reasoning process Mr. 
Norton insults the intelligence of 
every Catholic in the nation . 
Normally, the Church has no 
stand, officially binding Catholics, 
on the issues of the day. The 
Church does express opinions 
when she feels laws are contrary 
to God's law, or when a law is 
for the betterment of society. In 
most cases these statements are in 
no way binding morally upon 
Catholics 


There is no compulsion for a 
person to remain a Catholic... 
A Catholic is a Catholic because 
he believes in the fundamental 
teachings of the Church, not be- 
cause he is weak-willed and lacks 
the power to think for himself. 
This does not and cannot in any 
way interfere with his loyalty to 
the United States. This is the issue 
here. 


Mr. Younglove’s remarks are a 
bit more to the point . .. Canons 
(of the Church) are written, and 
seldom changed. Some do concern 
the laymen of the Catholic Church 
but they would in no way bind a 
Catholic president to a pre-de- 
termined course of action in the 
official conduct of his duties. 


If the Congress should pass a 
law requiring, or even furnishing, 
birth control information at the 
expense of the government, a 
good Catholic in the office of the 
presidency would believe this law 
to be unwise. He would oppose it 
and probably veto it. If it were 
passed over his veto, his duty 
would be finished as far as his 
beliefs were concerned He would 
have the plain duty as President 
to administer the law ; 


Mr Younglove writes that 
Canon Law 1094 states that “mar- 
riages between Catholics before 
an American official are invalid.” 
This is not a quotation from Canon 
Law. Canon Law _ 1094 states: 
“Those marriages only are valid 
which are contracted either before 
a pastor or the local Ordinary 
(bishop) or a priest delegated by 
either.” Canon Law is for Catho- 





lics, no others. What this canon 
means is that the Catholic Church 
regards a marriage contracted by 
Catholics before any legitimate 
civil authority other than a pas- 
tor, bishop, or priest delegated as 
an invalid Catholic marriage... 
Catholics, as do all other Ameri-| 
cans, regard marriages be- 
tween non-Catholics before civil 
authorities as completely | 
valid. | 


As to divorce laws being lib-| 
eralized, any sincere person who | 
has the brains God gave him| 
would oppose such laws, whether | 
they be Catholic or not. This is 
not extended beyond faith and 
morals, but part of the belief of 
Catholics that divorce as such is 
contrary to the word of God.... 


Does Mr. Younglove advocate 
laws injurious to the soul? He 
seems concerned because the Cath- 
olic Church opposes such laws. . 


How persons, calling themselves 


“blind spot” and still 
maintain their self-respect is be- 
yond me.... 


Kenneth J. Carey, Government 
Dept., St. Mary’s University, San 
Antonio. 


Can Wealth Be Curbed? 


Sir: About six months ago I 
was up in rural East Texas—Titus 
County—visiting my mother. 
Since she is a very religious per- 





son, she naturally listens to any 





Reflections on TV 


And Things Not Done _ 


(Archer Fullingim, editor of 
the Kountze News, has been 
musing about the TV addiction 
into which he has fallen.—Ed. 


KOUNTZE 


I would like to resolve to try 
and shake my TV habit, for sure- 
ly in the last two years since I 
acquired a TV set I have seen 
enough private eye pictures. Sure- 
ly I have seen enough old movies. 
Surely I am surfeited (fed up to 
here) with Perry Mason, Josh Ran- 
dall, Paladin, Matt Dillon, Chester 
—but I’m not. I'll go right on with | 
this TV kick. About the only way | 
I could break the habit would be | 
to get rid of the TV itself. 

I am like a person on dope. 
I doubt if I could kick the habit! 
if I wanted to. My mind would 
seek, demand, and find another 
escape. Like all dope addicts, I 
don't think TV does me any last- 
ing harm. The way I alibi it is 
that none of the crime and West- 
ern shows has the slightest effect 
on me or the boys. We forget them 
as soon as one ends—and start 
watching the next one. 

We like to think we look at 
crime and western TVs as Wood- 
row Wilson was addicted to de- 
tective stories and as FDR had a 
lifelong addiction to western 
stories. However, we know that 
these men read their detective 
and cowboy stories late at night 
to relax. We have almost, but not 
quite, got to the point where we 
regret to turn off the TV when 
company comes. And it is very 
bad when one would turn down 
association with human beings to 
see Gunsmoke or Perry Mason. 

I am in the same shape as that 
of a private eye (Stacatto) who 
one night was discussing jazz 
(which I detest) on his show. 
Said Stacatto: “Once you dig it 
you can’t shake it.” 





You probably know that there 


are literally hundreds of families | 


in Hardin County who steadfastly 
refuse to permit a TV in their 
homes. These people are members 
of the Pentecostal church. They 
call a TV antenna “the devil’s 
flagpole.” Of course, their objec- 
tion to TV is on religious grounds, 
but no matter, it suffices, because 
it is a waste of time to listen to 
90 per cent of the stuff that comes 
on TV between 6 and 10 p.m. each 


night—the only time I ever look | 


at TV. It’s not only a waste of 
time for children who should be 
doing their home-work, but it is 


| a waste of time for adults; but of 


course adults are going to figure 


| out elaborate alibis for themselves 
and allow none for their children. | 


OWEVER, all in all I am not 
ready to kick the habit. Even 
though I know I’ve got the mon- 
key on my back all righf. I no 
longer go to the show. I never 
turn on the radio until I go to bed. 
I read about half as many books 
this year as I read last year. 

So I am acquiring a strong guilt 
complex about TV. I frequently 
feel I should be taking it in in- 
frequent doses, if at all. There- 
fore, right now I admire the will 
power of the Pentecosts. I feel 
their children are benefitting from 
the TV ban. 

You understand what TV is, 
don’t you? It’s entertainment, and 
that’s all it is, and that means that 
we spend all our leisure moments 


being entertained. Oh, there are 
programs on TV that are not 
Strictly entertainment, but you 


just try and turn the TV on a pro- 
gram designed to make you think. 
Your kids will start pouting and 
make you feel like a villian. You 
just try to turn on Leonard Bern- 
stein when he is directing an all- 
Mozart program. You are not go- 
ing to enjoy it not only because 
your kids will start pouting but 
because you yourself will think 
how easier it would be to look at 
John Slaughter on the other chan- 
nel. So you see, you also demand 
to be entertained. For TV in the 
main is designed to entertain, not 
instruct. 

Every once in a while, Play- 
house $0 will have a show that 
will make you think, that will 
teach you more than it entertains, 
but to half the adults in Kountze 
Playhouse 90 is simply nuts and 
to nearly all the kids it’s square, 
poison 


ORE THAN ANYTHING ELSE, 

the American people are ad- 
dicted to entertainment, and for 
some vague reason I know that is 
not good. I just know it is not. 
I know that I should be doing 
something else, but I have looked 
at TV so long now I can’t figure 
it out down to the last nub any 
more. Maybe if I would go to 
church once in a while my preach- 
er would get up in the pulpit and 
specify why an American in 1960 
should not dedicate his leisure life 
to the pursuit of entertainment— 
but then maybe the preacher him- 
self has the monkey on his back 
and can't kick it. 

All I know is that once about 
three months ago our TV went 
out and we nearly had the delir- 
ium tremens until we got it fixed. 

But maybe we will all eventu- 
ally kick the TV habit as we did 
the radio addiction. 

ARCHER FULLINGIM 





number of these radio preachers. | 
My attention was suddenly caught 
by one of these so-called Men of| 
God one day. This fellow was| 
ranting along about patriots, econ- 
omy, and other political aspects | 
of our society. 


After about five minutes of this | 
I realized his goals and the propa- 
ganda for all they are fet geo 
boy, I tell you this rascal is more 
dangerous than Hell as far as "| 
concerned. 


We think a small paper like the 
Observer is doing a few good 
deeds here and there—among | 
those who bother to read it, any- 
way. But believe you me—this 
man, Poucher, has his influence, 
too, and he is dangerous and more 
reactionary than Joe McCarthy. I 
got so sick sitting there listening 
to him and thinking about how 
many poor damn suckers were 
sitting in their country homes say- 
ing Amen that I wanted to vomit. 
Boy, this is terrible. 


Glad to see you do a small 
article on it. Do you think we can 
overcome all of this wealth, pow- 























er, and paid personnel by these 
rascals like Hunt? I don’t think 
so in my lifetime, but I will never 
stop trying. I only wish we had 
the money to fight them back with 
—$ for $. 


Charlie Brown, 2103 Marshall, 
Pasadena, Texas. 


P.S.: This Life Line Program 
from Mount Pleasant was spon- 
sored by E. B. Germany the day 
I heard it. 





Chiefly Postal Business 
—Books Shown by Appointment 


STIEFEL’S 


Dealer in Rare, Out-of-Print 
Books 
1312 10th St., Huntsville, Texas 
Telephone 5-4449 


Use our International Search 
Service for those hard to find 
books at no extra cost to you. 
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